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BOSTON, SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1855. 


Vow. VIII., No. 18 —Wuore No. 200. 


UNIFORM OVERCOAT OF THE FIRST REGIMENT, M. V. M. 

The engraving below represents Colonel T. E. Chickering, 
commander of the first Light Infantry regiment of the first brig- 
ade, first division Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, mounted and 
wearing the new uniform overcoat ordered by His Excellency, 
Henry J. Gardner, governor and commander-in-chief. In the fore- 
ground on the left, is seen a group of staff and company officers, 
and on the right, a section of the command, showing the appear- 
ance of the privates in the new dress. The uniform of the light 
infantry regiment has been gradually improved until it is now, in 
every respect, neat, handsome and soldierly. The French infant- 
ry cap, 80 decided an improvement on the cumbrous mass of 
leather and brass that used to form the head gear of the soldier, 
was long since adopted. In days gone by, the title of light in- 
fantry was almost a misnomer, so heavy were their accoutre- 
ments. But it needed the uniférm overcoat to complete their 
accoutrement for field duty. In the spring and fall parades, in 
our changeable and trying climate, some protection against the 
weather was desirable, and moreover, the troops are liable to be 
called out at any season of the year. Hence the field, staff and 
company officers of the first regiment petitioned the governo: for 
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permission to wear an overcoat of a pattern they presented, and 
orders were issued for its adoption, with slight modifications. 
The coat is of army blue cloth, and extends four inches below 
the knee. It closes in front by eight regimental buttons, is lined 
throughout with gray woolen, plain sleeves, stand up collar. The 
field officers’ overcoats are made double-breasted, with the cape 
extending to the cuff, as shown in the engraving. The overcoat 
of the staff officers is the same as that for field officers, but sin- 
gle breasted. The company officers wear the same coat as the 
staff officers, only that the cape ends at the elbow. The distinct- 
ive badges indicative of official rank are the same as those of the 
United States officers—for colonels, five braids; lieutenant colo- 
nels, four braids; majors, three braids; captains, two braids ; 
lieatenants, one braid. Warrant officers have chevrons upon 
each sleeve. The coat is ordered to be recognized as a part of 
the regimental uniform by the regiment, the officers of the reg- 
iment, or any of the companies thereof, upon any occasion when 
said régiment, officers or companies are on duty. The warrant 
officers and privates wear their equipments outside the overcoat, 
and all commissioned officers wear the sash.and body belt out- 
side the overcoat u,0.u ali occasions when on duty. The com- 


panies are not allowed to wear the overcoat when in line for reg- 
imental or battalion parade, except when it is worn by the whole. 
The Boston military have ever been renowned for their spirit, 
their drill and the fine physique which characterises the mass. 
A spirit of generous emulation now exists between the several 
companies, which brings every company up to the most effective 
point. There are come persons who deplore the zeal manifested 
by our young men in their military organizations, stigmatizing 
it as a war spirit—but we look upon our military companies as 
80 many peace societies. It is to the existence of these military 
organizations—to the zeal of the members, their promptitude and 
their activity, that our city is largely indebted for the tranquil- 
lity it enjoys. On more than one occasion it would have been 
the theatre of bloodshed had we not those faithful bayonets and 
sabres to rely upon—weapons not wielded by mercenary hands, 
but arms in the hands of good and true citizens, respecting the 
laws and resolved to maintain them. We know—and the lawless 
know+what we may expect of our citizen soldiery in any emer- 
gency, and any body of rioters, no matter from what motive, 
who should attempt to vivlate the laws, wou'd find to their cost 
they were men not afraid to use arms when duty called them out. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE 


KING AND THE COBBLER. 


A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT PERSIA. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IIL. 
{. THE ASTROLOGER. 


Tue secret of Feridoon’s strict obedience to the wishes of Rus- 
tem had been gratitude. As soon as he became conscious of his 
advancing knowledge and consequent happiness, his whole soul 
was not only given to the work, but it was also turned in thank- 
fulness upon his benefactor. He had not submitted to his close 
confinement because he deemed that any one had a right to keep 
him there, but because he was willing to sacrifice his personal 
liberty for the knowledge he was receiving. No one had ever yet 
aroused him to anger, and consequently no one had witnessed the 
effects of his wrath. All that he had manifested had been the 
natural kindness and nobleness of his soul; and though in the 
course of his martial and manual studies he had evinced surpris- 
ing degrees of strength, yet not one of those who knew him ev:n 
dreamed of the mighty physical power that lay at rest within the 
muscles and sinews of his comely frame. 

The apartments he had occupicd were six in number, and 
among them was a large artificial garden, which had been con- 
structed especially for his use. From these apartments he could 
at any time have easily made his way hed he been so disposed ; 
but he had no desire so to do, for he knew that his guardian wished 
him not to. 

On the following morning Feridoon was arrayed in a garb of 
rich and costly fabric, and in company with his father, he went to 
the court of the king. On the way he found much to attract his 
attention, and several times he stopped his horse to gaze upon the 
various objects of wonder that met his sight. And people looked 
at him, too. 

“ Surely,” said one, “ that must be the son of some powerful 
king whom the satrap has received from abroad.” 

“ Nay,” said another, “it must be some real king, for see how 
nobly he rides, and with what majesty he holds his head. Most 
surely, one who has been ruled all his days would not ride like 
that.” 

“Upon my faith, you are all wrong,” spoke a merchant, who 
happened to be passing. “That is no less than Rustem’s son, 
for I heard yesterday that he had a son whom he had kept 
secluded for one-and-twenty years.” 

pon this the people pressed after the youth and gazed wonder- 
itigly upon him, and soon their murmurs broke forth into shouts 
of applause. At length Feridoon became aware that he was the 
object of all this commotion, and he raised his hat and bowed to 
the crowd. Then he rode more closely to his father’s side and 
asked him for his purse. The satrap gave it up without asking a 
question, and as soon as Feridoon received it he commenced to 
scatter pieees of gold among the crowd. He had read in old 
manuscripts that benevolent princes had done so, and as he saw 
much poverty about hfm, he wished to do the same. This raised 
the admiration of the people to the highest pitch, and it well 
pleased the satrap, for he loved to see his assumed son thus 
honored. 

In due time they reached the royal palace, and Feridoon was 
introduced to the king. He had been instructed how to behave, 
and as soon as he found himself in the royal presence he fell upon 
his knees and bowed his head. 

This king’s name was Sohrab. He was now past the meridian 
of life, and his countenance gave signs of a jealous, bitter spirit, 
and his whole form and feature gave token of a riotous and sen- 
sual indulgence and excess. He had formerly been a powerful 
general under Kei Khbosrou, the former king. In an excursion 
against the insurgent Khorasons, Kei Khosrou was taken sick, 
and in that state he was brought back to die. Feridoon had heard 
the story from his father, and he knew how Sohrab came upon 
the throne. He had heard how the old king was taken sick and 
crazy, and how he was brought back to Persepolis to die. After 
he was dead, his body was laid in the great hall of the capitol, all 
exposed to view, and all the people of the kingdom came to 
look upop those noble features in death, and to pray for a succes- 
sor as good and just as he had been. Atthe end of a week the 
body of the dead king was embalmed and laid away in the royal 
sepulchre, and then Sohrab proclaimed himself king. The sol- 
diers sustained him, for he made them promises of great honors, 
and as Kei Khosrou had left no child behind him, the people 
submitted to Sohrab’s rule. 

All this Feridoon had heard, and in his soul he felt that the 
man before him was not a true king—that he did not stand as a 
true representative of the interests of the people. But when he 
came to look into the king’s face he was sorely distressed, for he 
saw there the marks of a wicked man, and his proud soul shrank 
from bowing to sucha man. But the king was delighted with 
Feridoon, and he heaped upon him the most fulsome flattery, and 
also did he flatter Rustem for having raised up such a son. 

“ By my royal head,” he cried, after he had gazed well upon 
the youth, “ you should be ever near our person. Some of my 
best warriors shall learn you to bear arms, and in time your sin- 
ews may become strong and tough. How would it suit you to 
live here in this our royal palace ¢” 


“For the present, O king, I would live with my father,” 
returned the youth, 

“So be it, then ; only let me have the light of thy countenance 
often.” 

After much such talk, Rustem and his son withdrew and pro- 
ceeded on their way home. Feridoon gave full scope to his feel- 
ings, and failed not to speak his thought of the king. The satrap 
chided him for his speech, and expressed sorrow for his opinions. 

“ For,” said he, “ Sohrab is our king, and as such we must 
love and honor him. He has been a great friend to me, and not 
for half my wealth would I have you incur his displeasure. He 
is revengeful, too, and would surely put you to death if he heard 
that you spoke against him.” 

“ Pat me to death for merely speaking !” uttered Feridoon, in 
surprise. 

“ Ay, most surely.” 

** But his people would object.” 

“ Ah, my son, he is the people. They move only through him. 
His will is their law.” ° 

The youth pondered awhile, and then he said : 

*« T will be as carefal as I can; but the king had better not lift 
a hand against me, for I should surely smite him.” 

The satrap said no more, for he knew that his son was goy- 
erned by just thoughts, and it was beyond his power to combat 
them. - And then he was thus led to view himself in rather an un- 
favorable light, for he had himself had some hand in elevating 
Sohrab to the throne. In view of receiving the office of satrap of 
Persepolis, he had given all his influence for that man. 

When they reached their dwelling, they found an old man sit- 
ting in the hall. Even the satrap was inspired with mach rever- 
ence by the stranger's venerable looks, and Feridoon bowed with 
pure esteem and respect. This stranger was an old man, past the 
bound of threescore and ten, of a tall, commanding form, but 
somewhat bent beneath the weight of years. His hair and beard 
were white as snow, and long and flowing. His face was kind 
and generous in its expression, and a natural mildness softened 
every feature. His dress was a robe of blue cloth, confined at the 
loins by a girdle of silk. He wore heavy sandals upon his feet, 
and upon his head was a hat of curious shape. His blue robe 
was worked with curious devices in figures of gold, and his girdle 
was worked the same. 

“ Whom have we here ?”’ asked Rustem, after he had bowed to 
the old man. 

“My name is Kobad,” returned the stranger. 

“ Ha!” uttered Rustem, seeming a little startled at first, “the 
profound astrologer of Arabia ?” 

“ Ay—once of Arabia—but now of Persia,” returned the old 
man. 

Both the satrap and his son were considerably moved by this 
announcement, though through different emotions. Rustem was 
moved by a natural superstitious idea of the astrologer’s power, 
mingled with some dread; while Feridoon was moved alone by 
the superior knowledge which he had heard attributed to the 
wonderful man. He, had heard that Kobad not only read great 
truths from the stars, but that he made them subserve his own pur- 
poses by having learned to count their changes and foretell their 
conjunctions and appearances. And then his teachers, or one of 
them, had told him that the astrologer was the most deeply versed 
in human nature, in the laws of right and wrong, and in the va- 
rious occult sciences, of any man with whom he had ever con- 
versed. All this made the youth look upon the old man with 
more than ordinary reverence, and he failed not to show his 
feelings in his glowing looks. 

“ You are the satrap Rustem ?” said Kobad, after he had looked 
awhile upon the youth and then turned to the officer. 

“Tam, sir.” 

“ And this youth—who is he ?” 

“« My son,” replied Rustem, with some hesitation. 

“ The child of your own flesh and blood ?” 

“TI so look upon him,” answered the satrap, after another 
hesitation. 

“Tt matters not how you look upon him,” returned the astrol- 
oger, rather sternly: “every man should know the child of his 
own loins. Is this youth such to you ?” 

“ Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because I would see if you think to deceive me, However, 
let that pass. I blame you not for wishing to pass so noble a 
youth off as your own; but nothing within the range of human 
destiny is hidden from me.” 

“ Then you know all?” uttered Rustem, tremulously. 

“ All that I wish to know. There be many things I wish not to 
know, so I seek them not. All that you know about the childhood 
of Feridoon, I know. If I knew more, you would not rest until 
I had told it to you, so I choose not to delve it out from the bank 
of mystery that now holds it in burial, But I have come to see 
the youth himself, and I have that to tell him which may be of 
lasting good to him.” 

“ Then,” said Feridoon, his eyes sparkling with pleasure, “I 
pray you come at once to my apartments, for I shall hold it a joy 
to converse with one so learned.” 

* And do you think to learn my mystic science ?” asked the as- 
trologer, gazing sharply into the young man’s face. 

“I wish to learn nothing that is by right your secre-—only what 
is proper for me to know would I learn.” 

This answer pleased Kobad greatly, and he embraced the youth 
with enthusiasm. After this the satrap gave his consent for his 
son and the astrologer to retire together, and he did it the more 
readily because he believed that he should learn from the former 
all that transpired ; but he would not have dared to refuse under 


any circumstances, seeing that the secret was not only in the 


strange man’s hands, but that he knew much more of the youth, 
or might do so, than he did himself. 

Feridoon led the way to his own apartments, and when he came 
to the stairs he assisted his aged companion to ascend. When - 
they had finally reached their destination, the youth seated the 
sage upon a soft lounge and then drew up a cushion and seated 
himself at his feet. Upon this the old man commenced ‘to ask 
questions, an! Feridoon answered them readily and promptly. 
All the branches of learning of the times were gone through with, 
and our hero proved himself to be master of them all. 

“ My son,” said the old man, after he had gone through with 
all such branches as were available to the best scholars of the 
times, even to the science of government, “I find you a very 
wonder in learning, and it is no very difficult thing to predict for 
you a brilliant and useful fature. I know you have bravery equal 
to your intellect.” 

“T fear nothing, save evil from my own soul,” was the youth's 
response. 

* Good, myson. And one with such a frame should have some 
strength, too; fur we live in times when even the most pure in 
soul, and the most gigantic in intellect, must sometimes overcome 
mere brute foree. Do you think that age will give you the phys. 
ical strength to do that ?”’ 

Feridoon smiled, At that instant @ black slave, of huge 
stature, passed through the garden. He was one of Feridoon's 
own attendants, and the youth called him up. The black soon 
stood in the presence of his master,a giant in bulk, and with 
muscles like young yew trees. 

“‘ Fear not, my faithfal fellow,” said Feridoon, as he arose, “I 
am not going to hurt you.” 

As he spoke, he placed his right hand upon the stout leathern 
girdie that confined the slave’s shirt, and the left hand he placed 
beneath the fellow’s thigh; then, with a quick movement, he 
raised the bulky body of the huge black from the floor, and lift- 
ing it high above his heal, he gave it one mighty swing, and 
hurled it to the centre of the small lake that had been dug in the 
centre of the garden, the great glass doors being open and the 
way all clear. The youth saw the slave crawl out from the trou- 
bled water unhurt, and then went and sat down again at the old 
man’s feet. 

For a while Kobad could hardly believe the evidence of his own 
senses. He gazed first upon the slave while he floundered in the 
lakelet, and then he gazed upon the youth. It was true, for he 
had seen it, and as soon as he seemed to be sure that his eyes had 
not deceived him, he embraced the youth, and in a fervent tone, 
he uttered : 

“ Surely God-has raised thee up for some noble and glorious 
purpose. Now I will tell thee what thou shalt do, and be ‘as- 
sured that I speak for thy good. To-morrow morning, as soon as 
thou hast partaken of thy morning’s meal, go out and find the 
house of Zak Turan, the cobbler. Go down this street till you 
come to the great fountain of the lion ; there turn to the left, and 
ere long you will find yourself face to face with the brazen statue 
of Zal. ‘To the right hand there you will see a narrow street run- 
ning towards the sepulchre of Paishdadains; half way down this 
street, upon the left hand, you will see a cobbler’s stall, and with- 
in you will find an old man at work. He is a good man, and will 
be friendly. Tell him you wish to rest, and if he offers you a 
seat in his stall, tell him that I sent you to him. I would not 
have sent thee upon this mission, but I have proved thee to be all 
that a youth can be in knowledge and truth, and I fear not to 
trust thee.” 

“ But ycu know not of my more deep-set characteristics,” said 
Feridoon ; “ those evils or virtues that underlie all manhood, and 
make it in the end either good or bad.”’ 

“Yes, I do,” returned the astrologer. “I have seen and con- 
versed with one of your tutors, and he has told me all your points 
of character: Yet I could not believe in your knowledge till I 
had tried you myself.” 

“ And do you find me with an education befitting one of my 

“ Ay—well, well—past my most sanguine hopes.” 

“ But what hopes can you have ?” 

“Hopes of finding in all Persia one man who is fit for the bus- 
iness Heaven has in hand. But I have not time now to waste. 
Go to morrow morning as I have explained, and you shall not 
regret it.” 

“ But surely I may have some reason for ” 

“ Only that it is my wish, and for your good. You should ask 
no more.” 

“ But have you no more directions~—no more advice ?” 

“Notnow. Goas I have directed, and your own judgment will 
dictate the rest.” 

Feridoon was sorely puzzled, but he asked no more questions. 
That the astrologer was honest and true, he could not doubt, for 
the fact was written in every line of those mild, time-worn features. 
As Kobad spoke, he arose from his seat and turned away from 
the apartment, Feridoon conducted him to'the street, and whet 
there the youth asked : 

“When shall we meet again ?” 

“ When there is need.” And with this he was.gone. 


Ay. 


CHAPTER 

ZILLAH. 
Wuew Feridoon returned to his room he was beside himself 
with pusgling conjectares. While the ‘astrologer had been with 
him he had been so taken up with the majestic presence of the 
man that he had had no time to indulge in the natural inquirie 
which sugh @ presence would be likely to bring up ; but now thst 
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he was alone, all these thoughts came rushing upon him. His 
mind dwelt upon three points: first, what could give cause for the 
interest of such a man as the Arabian astrologer in his behalf? 
second, why was this interest ‘—that is, what particular purpose 
was there in it? third, what could possibly be the intent of his 
seeking out the old cobbler? But in the midst of all this mass 
of strangeness Feridoon had no doubts of the old astrologer's 
honesty of purpose. - His soul rather swelled beneath it, for he 
imagined that he could trace out in all some reliance that was to 
be placed upon himself. 

While the youth thus pondered with himself his guardian en- 
tered the apartment, and after speaking of other topics as a sort 
of prelude, he asked what had been the business of the astrologer. 
At first the youth hesitated, but not with doubt. He was merely 
collecting his thoughts, and when +he had remembered how the 
astrologer had commenced his questions he went on and gave 
Rustem a clear account of the whole conversation, only omitting 
what had been said concerning the cobbler. That part of the 
business he had resolved to keep to himself, not from any desire 
to deceive, but simply because there promised to be a bit of ro- 
mance in the affair, and he chose to go into it alone and free from 
overlooking and espionage. The satrap was much puzzled with 
Kobad’s intent, but he contented himself with thinking that he 
only meant to instruct the youth if he should need it. 

“ Did he not ask you anything concerning your childhood ?” 
asked Rustem, uneasily. 

“Not a word.” 

“ Strange—very strange. I suppose he only means to give you 
instruction if you need it. And yet I cannot see into even 
that.” 

Nor did Feridoon see into it, but he had some ideas which he 
did not speak—ideas which might have made Rustem uneasy. 
He had seen enough of existing things in one day to assure him 
that there was need of reform, and might not Kobad have sone 
ideas of such a work? and might not he want a young man to 
help him? -At any rate, such thoughts floated dimly through the 
youth’s brain, but of course they were as shapeless as the mists 
of morning. 

After nearly two hours spent in conversation, the satrap with- 
drew, and shortly afterwards four of Feridoon’s black slaves came 
into his apartment. 

“What is it ?” asked the youth, as they stood gazing upon him. 

But they did not speak. 

“ What do you wish ?” repeated their master. 

“You will pardon us, but Clao says you threw him from this 
window cléar to the middle of yonder lake. Did he not lie 
to us?” 

“ Why do you ask ?” 

“Because we four have staked a daric of gold agninst the fourth 
part of a daric from him that you did not do it.” 

“ Do you think Clao would lie for the sake of ams me ?” 

“ We feared so.” 

“You shall see.” 

As Feridoon spoke, he sprang from his seat and caught the 
heaviest of the four slaves by the girdle and the thigh, and with 
apparent ease hurled him to the very verge of the further side of 
the lake. 

“ Now what think you ?” asked Feridoon, turning to the other 
three. 

But they said nothing; they stood like beings petrified. At 
length, however, they fell upon their knees and bowed till their 
foreheads touched the floor. They had already learned to love 
their young master for his kindness and gentleness, but now they 
worshipped him. He had touched a place in their homely souls 
that held their deepest admiration. Henceforth the twelve slaves 
who attended upon him were to look upon him as nothing less 

than a god. 

The youth dismissed his slaves, after having given them money 
enough to pay the stake they had lost through his means, and 
then set about his own affairs. He took a book of poems and sat 
down to read, and at a seasonable hour he retired. 


In the morning he arose early and dressed himself, not gaudily, 
but well. His hair he separated and combed out until the flow- 
ing ringlets glistened like jet, and his skin«glowed like the rose 
with the flush of pride and health. He stood before his polished 
mirror of silver, and as he gazed upon the picture of himself he 
saw beyond, he wondered if wickedness and evil would make him 
look like those youths whom he had seen in attendance upon the 
king. He had just completed his toilet when half a dozen of his 
slaves came up. They knew how kind he was, and it seems they 
had resolved to seek permission to look at their young master’s 
arms. 

Feridoon laughed outright as they made their request, and un- 
clasping the jewelled band that held his sleeve at the wrist, he 
stripped his arm bare to the shoulder. The slaves gathered 
around and looked at it, and then they looked upon one another 
and shook their heads. They were anatomists enough to know 
that these long, swelling lines of muscles, and those huge, 
hard cords, contained the secret of the marvellous prowess they 
had seen. They saw that where their own big, brawny arms were 
flat or indented, his were rounded with muscle. They finished 
their examination and went away highly pleased with the new 
favor that had been granted them. 

After breakfast Rustem came up to see if his son would attend 
him to court, but Feridoon told him he meant to take @ stroll 
about the city. The satrap made no objections, only he urged 
the necessity of care and circumspection, and then left the youth 
¥0 fallow such course as he saw fit, not forgetting to repeat his 

at least three times before he closed the door. 

It was nine o'clock when Feridoon left his guardian’s palace, 


and with a moderate step he took his way as the astrologer had 
directed. At the great fountain he stopped a while to view the 
crowds of people who were assembled about the place, and some 
of their remarks gave him more insight into the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the lower classes of the citizens than he had before 
learned from books or the sayings of others. When he came to 
the great brazen statue of Zal, he turned to the right, and before 
him he saw 4 long narrow street, at the extremity of which he 
could distinguish the abrupt, dark face of the sculptured rock. 
Down this street he turncd, and ere long he heard the notes of a 
merry rong. The words struck him as being peculiar, and he 
stopp<d to listen. 
‘ Like the bird in its native forest, or like the roe upon the bleak mountain, 
Where freedom from ail care is hi«, and where joy cometh with each 
So live I tie and princes, myrelf bey to fear, and all to love. 


a fear all things seen, and love 
, ho.—how mach happier, then, am I than the great. ‘crowned ones of 


Feridoon approached the place from whence the sound proceed- 
ed, and he found u cobbler seated in his stall at work upon an old 
sandal. He was a short, stumpy fellow, with grizzled gray hair, 
a light gray eye, a round, laughing face, and not far from three- 
score years of age. 

“ What, ho, here, master cobbler, you make the p'ace merry 
with your music and your thoughts,” uttered Feridoon, as he came 
up. 

The old fellow looked up, and when he saw the young man’s 
costly dress, and his kingly bearing, he seemed for a moment dis- 
concerted, but he quickly regained his composure, and then he 
replied : 

“T was only singing to pass away the time, sir.” 

“ But your song was strange tome. If I might believe that, 
you are the happiest man in Persepolis.” 

“No, no. Happier than kings and princes, said I.” 

“ And how so ?” 

“ Because I have no vexing cares upon my mind.” 

“ But he that has the welfure of a great people upon his care, 
and labors well for them, even though all his life be marked with 
labor, yet he must be happy, for who can be happier than he who 
works for the good of all ?” 

“O, I grant ye that, young sir.” 

“ Then is not our king happy.” 

“Tt is not for me to speak.” 

“But you have spoken in your song, and you said that you 
were happier than the king. Explain.” 

“Nay, sir. ’Tis sedition—’tis rank conspiracy to speak against 
the king.” 

“ How so?” 

“* Because he punishes it as such.” 

“ Of course he would punish the man who should dare to speak 
falsely of him ; but surely he would not punish one for telling 
the truth ; so let us hear thy answer. Come.” 


“Not so, master. Even should I tell the truth, and it were 
hard upon our king, he would make me taste the lash most freely.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed Feridoon. “ Why, you have answered 
me more plainly than I had hoped.” 

“ But I have not answered thee against the king; no, I’ll swear 
T have not.” 

“ But you have, old father. You have said he would whip you 
for telling the truth. What more could you say against him ?” 

“ But that is the truth.” 

“ Ha, ha,—and ’tis what I asked you. And now, soberly, if 
such is the king’s character, then you must be happier than he.” 

“ You are not a spy, sharp sir,” said the cobbler, with consid- 
erable fear. 

“No, no. Iam only walking for pleasure and instruction, and 
I stopped here, hearing your song, and liking its sentiment, 
hoping that I might rest a while beneath your roof.” 

“ Most surely you shall. Here, upon this stool you may find a 
resting place, away from the sun and the dust.” 

“ There ?” cried Feridoon, looking upon the dust-covered seat 
to which the jolly old fellow had pointed. ‘ Why, the dust is al- 
ready there, and the sun will dart in there like fire in half an hour. 
Good Kobad told me you had better rest.” 

“ Kobad ?” exclaimed the cobbler, dropping the sandal. 

“Ay. Are you not Zak Turan?” 

“ Of a verity I am.” 

“ Then to you was it that Kobad sent me.” 

“Now Ormuzd be my guide. Of course I knew thee not.” 

And do you know me now ?” 

“Only that you are the offspring of Ormuzd,* and fit to enter 
where you please,” continued the old man, rising from his seat 
and opening the door of his stall. ‘So come in here, and follow 
me.” 

Feridoon entered the stall, and when the door was closed, the 
cobbler opened the way to the dwelling, which was in the rear, 
the stall being only a sort of pen built out upon the street, and 
shielded by an awning of net work and straw. At first the youth 
found himself in a narrow, dark hall or passage, at the further 

of which he saw a flight of stairs. Up these he was led, and 
after passing through several small rooms, which contained the 
meanest of furniture, his guide opened a door which led to an 
apartment of larger dimensions, and furnished well. The next 
apartment, however, was still more sumptuously furnished, and 
within it Feridoon found two females, one of them well advanced 
in years, and the other only a girl. This older female was Zak 
Turan’s wife, and her name was Rudabah. She was taller than 


*The ancient Persians believed that next to God were two great spirits, that 
pervaded the universe and held influence over mankind. Qrmumi was the 
good spirit, and Abriman the evil. 


her husband, and though a good, kind woman, yet her will was 
law in the cobbler’s dwelling. 

“ Radabah,” said Zak Turan, “this is the youth of whom 
Kobad spoke.” 

The wife immediately arose and bowed very low, and then, 
without a word, followed her husband from the apartment. 

Feridoon was much surprised at this movement, and he would 
have called the cobbler back had not his eyes at that instant rest- 
ed on the face of the girl who was left with him. She had arisen 
now, and was standing with downcast eyes before the young man. 
Her form was round and full, with a medium height; her skin as 
fair as the pearl of Catifa, and the color of her checks blushing 
like the new-blown rose. Her hair was a dark brown, and shone 
with the lustre of gold, and her dark blue eyes were like the morn- 
ing and evening stars. Like pearls themselves gleamed the pure 
white teeth that lay half hidden behind her ruby lips, and over 
all her face was thrown the charm of modesty and virtuous purity. 
For some moments Feridoon stood perfectly entranced, and his 
heart beat with a wild, thrilling emotion. In all the tales he had 
read he had not conceived of beauty like this, and on the instant 
was his heart enchained. 

“‘ Lady,” he said, as soon as he could command his speech, “I 
know not why we have thus met, or whether it was intended that 
this meeting should take place. I was bidden by Kobad, the as- 
trologer, to come hither, and I have obliged him. Further than 
that he told me not.” 

The youth’s voice was as sweet as the murmur of the evening 
zephyr, and the maiden listened with rapture. She returned his 
glances, and the rose upon her cheek deepened, and her swelling 
bosom heaved with the emotions her heart had caught. She 
spoke, and her voice was like the soft, sweet notes of the lute, or 
like the tones of angels when they visit us in our dreams. 

“To me, also did the astrologer speak, and he warned me of 
your coming. He told me to receive you, and entertain you, and 
to fear no evil in your presence. He gave me no reason, nor did 
he state another wish.” 

“ Then,” said Feridoon, drawing nearer, “our fates may run 
together. Perhaps Kobad has looked into the future and seen 
that our destinies commingle, and thus would he bring us together 
that we may know each other.” 

The youth raised the maiden’s hand to his lips and kissed it, 
and then he led her to a seat and reclined beside her. But she 
answered him not yet. 

‘« May I know, lady, how you are called by those who bear you 
company ?” 

“ My name is Zillah.” 

“ And mine is Feridoon.” 

“The son of the satrap Rustem ?” asked Zillah, quickly. 

“ Yes—I am so called. And you—whose child ?” 

“ Zak Turan is my father.” 

“Blessed by thee must be the parent who bare thee, and 
blessed am I in the pleasure of knowing thee. Thou art 
as a sun just arisen upon my way, or like a full moon 
come to illumine the night of my life. I would know thee fully, 
thy mind, thy soul, thy thoughts and thy wishes.” 

“ My mind,” answered Zillah, with a smile, ‘is as 2 man seek- 
ing after riches with which to bless himself and those dependent 
upon him. My soul is like unto the chest within which that man 
shall put those nobler jewels that are of the most value. My 


* thoughts are like the heavens—sometimes clouded with passing 


griefs, but with light and joy still resting there, like the sun and 
moon and stars, albeit the clouds are sometimes flitting before 
them. My wishes are like the sands of the desert—changing, as 
different winds sweep across them, but yet wandering not from 
their parent bosom.” 

If Feridoon was charmed when he beheld the outward beauties 
of the maiden, he was more charmed now, and her eyes drooped 
again when she saw how earnest and ardent was his gaze. But 
the silence lasted not long. The youth went on with the conver- 
sation, and he found that his companion excelled ail that he had 
ever read of in woman. Her wit was as sharp as a sword, and 
yet as pure and gentle as a zephyr. Her thoughts were noble and 
sound, her ideas always to the point, and her knowledge bounded 
only by the reach of human ken. 

“ Surely,” said Feridoon, at the end of the first hour, “your 
mind is a rich store-house of jewels and gold of thought.” 

“Nay, nay, Feridoon,” she replied with a sweet smile. “ You 
must not flatter; for surely I have learned of thee, and from thy 
wondrous knowledge I know I may learn much more. True I 
have had a most profound teacher, for Kobad himself has taught 
me; but my discernment is not like yours. I am weaker in 
thought and not so powerful in logic.” 

“ Then the astrologer has taught thee ?” 

“Yes; for the past four years he has been my tutor.” 

“ And I must ask thee still andther qa. resumed Feri- 
doon, gazing softly into the maiden’s face. “ Has saad heart rested 
in love upon any of my sex ?” 

“ My father, surely, I love.” 

“ Most truly. But any other?” 

“ And my good teacher.” 

“ Ay, of course, But is there another ?” 

“ An hoar since I should have answered thee nay.” 

“ And now ?” 

“I must confess that my heart is flown to thee.” 

“Blessed being,” cried the youth, drawing Zillah upon his 
bosom, “ you have found one who can love thee with his whole 
soul and life. Let our loves be known to God, and let our hearts 
know that in the love they give they have nothing lost. Surely 
Kobad would not have sent me hither but for this.” 


[70 BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE CITY OF VENICE—THE RIALTO. 


VENICE AND AMSTERDAM. situated on gulfs—one of the Mediterranean, the other of the 

We present herewith two striking views of two of the most in- | North Sea; both built on moving land rescued from the sea; long 
teresting of modern cities—one ef Venice, showing the Rialto, the | the capitals of two prosperous and formidable republics, famous 
other of Amsterdam. These two cities are equally celebrated for | for their warlike exploits, enriched l-y commerce, and illustrated 
their importance, their wealth, their historical associations ; both | by taste and the culture of the arts. This is enough, perhaps, to 


| 


justify the association which presents itself at first to the minds 
of those who have visited Venice and Amsterdam. But if these 
singular resemblances unite the two cities, they are distinguished 
by numerous marked differences : the climate, general aspect of 
the country, manners, customs, the past and the future of the two 
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countries, that it is img to seize upon the priacipal features. 
The origin of Amsterdam has necessarily more than one point of 
resemblance to that of Venice. Some fishermen established them- 
selves on the deserted shores, from the continent by 
leagues, on islands formed b deposits of a river near its 
mouth. ards, some families flying from war or oppression, 
took refuge there and laid the foundations of a modest city. The 
activity and courage of the inhabitants, the security afforded 
them by their topographical situation, soon made an important 
city of it, which, ome | navigation and commerce, command- 
ed respect by its arms, and, on becoming opulent, powerful and 
peaceful, surrounded itself with the halo of luxury 
these phases are common to the history of Amsterdam and that 
of Venice. With the latter they take their origin about the fifth 
century of the Christian era, and traversing the middle ages, late 
as the first revival of learning: with the other city, they began 
about the twelfth century continue to our own times. . Am- 
sterdam was | a village when Venice had reached the sammit 
of her glory, the Dutch city attained the apogee of its wealth 
and si at the moment when the star of Venice began to pale; 
60 thatif we could follow in the annals of the latter the transition 
from ancient to modern ages, the history of Amsterdam shows the 
continuation of the traditions of the middle ages carried without in- 
terruption to our owndays. Venice, seen from St. Jalian of the La- 
gunes, presents an aspect peculiar toitsclf. A mass of habitations 
and monuments rises, isolated, from the bosom of the sea, at the 
distance of a mile and a half or two miles, and seems like a sub- 
merged city whose summits alone have escaped inundation. The 
point of land on which the buildings rest is not visible. ver- 


and arts. All 


of one of the greatest centres of European commerce. But noth- 
ing is strange in this aspect, if we except the extent of the lines 
P| the uniformity of the horizon. Here, at least, the buildings 
are surrounded with verdure, and you see, by the plantations 
which accompany them, how these islands are linked together and 
attached to terra firma. The port of Amsterdam is accessible to 

uite large vessels. The rivers which empty into the Zuyder 

ee and North Sea are incessantly mining the foundations of this 
moving soil, and the genius of man constantly struggles against 
this imminent cause of destruction ; while at Venice, the alluvial 
deposits of the Brenta, the Po and the Adige, are constantly rais- 
ing the soil of the lagunes, and art is incessantly employed in re- 
moving the impediments and improving the navigation. From 
the top of the palace tower, at Amsterdam, you have before your 
eyes the spectacle of an immense, populous and animated city. 
The public monuments are not remarkable for their number and 
splendor, but private dwellings are generally distinguished by 

eir aspect of elegant neatmess. The movement and life spread 
through the city at all points, announce the wealth and security of 
the inhabitants. Beyond the city, the eye roams over an inter- 
minable plain, formed in part by the waters of the Zuyder Zee, 
the gulf of the Y. and the Lake of Harlem, and over vast fields 
dotted with numerous villages. This plain, whence rises a mul- 
titade of steeples and windmills, is cat by a great number of 
canals, bordered by plantations, but nowhere is the prospect in- 
tercepted by great natural accidents, by forests and mountains, 
and nothing interrupts the cold monotony of the horizon. Still 
other points of resemblance between these two great cities bring 
beck the idea analogy. Amsterdam and Venice, beth built 


city, each, at different, epochs, the seat of a formidable govern- 
ment, whence issued revolutions that shook the strongest powers 
of the world. The construction of the ducal palace dates back 
to the fourteenth century, and the unfortunate Marino Faliero, 
who lost his life in the monument he had founded. The very 
sight of its somewhat heavy but majestic form conjures up the 
terrible scenes of which it was the theatre, and the gloomy abso- 
lute power which so long occupied it. The palace of Amsterdam, 
built in the seventeenth century, in the purest Grecian style, of an 
architecture as noble as it is elegant, only bears witness to the 
opulence of the city and the good taste of its popular magistrates. 
Both formerly contained within their precincts the treasures of the 
city, the chefs d’wuvre of their artists, and the prisons; and were 
within a short distance of the most splendid religious monuments. 
But what dissimilarities are found in the contrast of the two skies, 
the two climates! In Holland they hardly reckon forty clear days 
in the course of the year; at Venice, the unpleasant days are not 
more numerous, and still are often caused by storms which abate 
in the course of the day. Nothing gives a better idea of this con- 
trast than the ———— of the setting sun from the top of one 
of the towers of Amsterdam, or from one of the campaniles of 
Venice. Here, in proportion as the sun plunges into the 
inflamed horizon, the hot vapors rising from the shores of Italy 
are lost in a pure and limpid atmosphere. The last segments of 
the orb of day, clearly defined, trace long strips of gold on the 
undulating surface of the lagunes ; everything gleams and glows 
in those magnificent lights, and this magic spectacle, as it ravish- 
es, leaves in the soul an emotien and an intoxication which are 
prolonged by favor of those delicious evenings peculiar to the 


ERUPTION OF MOUNT PELEE, IN THE ISLAND OF MARTINIQUE. 


dure accompanies or shelters them. Some masts of vessels in the 
distance mingle with the spires of the campaniles, the domes and 
colamns of which rise in all Notwithstanding something 
importunate to the eyes in the long iron road carried over three 
arches, which connects it with the continent, we must pause some 
‘upon the bank to consider the unwonted spectacle. In pro- 
a as you approach you begin to distinguish the buildings 
; the masts and steeples scem to sink from view. You 
finally penetrate the city by the least interesting portion, and 
gh canals intersecting each other in every direction, and 
finally land, without taking much note of the strange shore on 
View is no less extraordinary. -Beyond the city, where rise domes, 
elegant steeples, palaces cnuiithahle for the singular character of 
architecture, the eye stretches over the waters which surround 

the cit ron every side, less like an imposing sea than a vast lake. 
Many ittle islets, suffi-iently near, seem to serve as attendants to 
the metropolis ; the Lido, which separates it from the harbor on 
horth side, presents, at a little distance, its smiling line of 
lure. Farther off, the eastern shores of Italy, the prolonged 
Curve of the Adriatic gulf, surmounted by the Tyrolean Alps, a 
Multitude of vessels, graceful gondolas ploughing the surface of 
lagunes, all forms a fairy whole, which, animated by a radiant 
ee Presents one of the most ravishing scenes which can possibly 
contemplated. Amsterdam, when approached from the south- 
— shores of the bay, offers only the ordinary appearance of a 
“titime port, but still of a vast port and an important city. 
umber of vessels which cover its basins, the movement and 


Aetivity which reign on this vast strand, convey strongly the idea 


Which you debark. From the top of the tower of St. Mark the | 


7 piles, are formed by a hundred islets united by a multitude 
of bridges. Here the Amstel, a large and fine river, divides the 
Dutch city into two nearly equal parts, the plane of which repre- 
sents a large circle, or rather crescent, on which are drawn large 
canals, which, like radii, ran towards the shore of the gulf, that 
is to say, towards the harbor, as a central point. All these canals 
are bordered by quays, adorned with buildings, whose architecture, 
generally simple, is still not deficient in elegance. Venice is also 
divided into two parts by the Grand Canal,- which, like an im- 
mense boa, winds between two hanks loaded with palaces and 
monuments, whose marble steps interrupt at every pace the nar- 
row shore which borders them; while at Amsterdam the large 
quays, planted with secular trees, allow the circulation of passen- 
gers and carriages, and offer at the same time agreeable prom- 
enades. A very marked difference, and one striking at first view, 
exists in the general style of the buildings. At Venice the Moor- 
ish and Oriental style is everywhere apparent. The external 
aspect of the palaces announces, by its grandeur, the sumptuous- 
ness of internal decorations. Everywhere there are historical 
monuments, memorials of glory and power. In Holland the 
Spanish taste prevails. Here there are few public edifices, no 
private palaces, no vestiges of national antiquities, for Amsterdam 
is one of the most modern cities of Holland; but dwelling houses 
of exquisite neatness, modest without, commodious and elegant 
within, in which little luxury is remarked, but much comfort and 
excellent taste in furniture and decoration. The only monuments 
in the two cities which might be associated in a comparison, are 
the royal palace, the old city hall of Amsterdam, and the palace 
of the Doges at Venice, each the most remarkable building of its 


Venetian climate. In Holland, on the contrary, an atmosphere, 
almost always hazy, grows purple at once in its whole extent, at 
the decline of day; the sun, whose outline is indistinctly drawn, 
lunges into a cloud of gold and purple. The lights it projects 
ave less magnificence, but more harmony. By degrees, the warm 
tones vanish, the sky fades, and resuming its cold and monotonous 
tint, spreads over all objects its fog and melancholy reflections. 


ERUPTION OF MT. PELEE (PELION,) AT MARTINIQUE. 

Mount Pelee (Pelion) is situated in the eastern part of the 
island of Martinique, and rises about 4438 feet above the sca. 
Its summit is the source of the greater part of the streams which 
water the island, and though it presents every appearance of an 
extinct volcano, no record has been preserved of any eruption 
prior to August 5, 1851, when the long-extinguished crater of this 
volcano began to vomit wreaths of smoke, with a noise resembling 
the deep mutterings of distant thunder. In the morning, within 
a vast circuit, houses, roads, plantations and vessels, were covered 
with a light layer of cinders and calcined earth thrown out by the 
volcano during the night. This eruption occasioned no damage, 
however ; and it was only from the traces just mentioned, and by 
seeing three enormous columns of smoke rising in the morning 
from*the summit of the mountain, that many of the inhabitants 
of St. Peters knew anything of the phenomenon which had oc- 
curred during the night. No shock of earthquake accompanied 
the eruption. At the first noises of the volcano, the terrified pop- 
ulation of the town of Precheur abandoned their dwellings and 
removed to St. Pierre. The eruption has been followed by no 
indications of a similar outbreak. . 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LOVE AND LIFE. 


BY ALEXANDER KNIGHT. 


Sunny smiles of gladness, voice of thrilling glee, 
Mirth and love combining, yield their power to thee; 
All the virtues painted by immortal mind, 

In thy gentle bosom peaceful dwelling find. 

Let not fancy wander to the realms of light, 

Let her pause and ponder ere she take her flight; 

In this world of sorrow, beauty claims her own, 
Wearing form angelic—thou art on her throne. 


Years may gather round me, still within the heart, 
Time o'erpowering, love and fervor never shall depart; 
And when death her sable pall casts my spirit o'er, 
Kindly feelings will revert to the loved of yore. 
Roving mid the scenes of life, many pleasures lure; 
All are fleeting, save the one, innocent and pure; 
Earthly visions quickly fade, but the dream of love 
Death but hastens to renew in the home above. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


—— 


A tall Yankee told the story ; a man, bony, hard featured, yet 
upon whose front the Almighty hand had stamped genius in 
characters unmistakable. 

Said he, “‘ When I was a young man I was awkward, as I be- 
lieve all young men are, whose stature outruns their years. I had 
grown so fast that people where I lived looked up to me, and I 
of course, as was natural, looked down upon them, but I was not 
proud, not at all. I had a cousin then, a singularly handsome 
man, whose face to me was always a delightful study. He was 
not of such ungainly height as myself, but his hair was brown 
and curling, his cheeks tinged with red, his eyes glowing and 
sparkling, his manner commanding, and above all he was a min- 
ister. Now in those days, ministers were very nearly made idols 
of, and consequ:ntly were often spoiled. My cousin, I always 
thought, had more pride than was good for him; but he was so 
attentive whenever he came out in the country to pay us a long 
visit (as he invariably did every summer), so pleasant and affable 
to us all, that we overlooked his little peculiarities. 

“I remember how we used to watch him at meal times, and 
what a general jingling there was whenever he took his spoon out 
of the teacup into his saucer, for we were a very imitative family, 
and cousin Dennis was our beau-ideal of politeness. 

“One winter we had had unusually good luck, and father hap- 
pening to have a surplus of money on hand, told me that if I 
had a notion to see the world, I might go to the neighboring 
city and stop till spring. You may be sure I was taller then 
than ever; for although I was very nearly twenty-one, I had nev- 
er been in the city to stop over a day at the most, and now the 
idea of spending a winter there was almost overwhelming. Eve- 
ry night I made a programme of my expected tour—where I 
should go this night, and where next week, and above all, I 
thought how pleasant it would be to share cousin Dennis’s hos- 
pitality, for he had so often urged me to come and pass some 
time with him, that I had no doubt but his delight at seeing me 
A few weeks 
more, and the busy fingers of mother and sisters had prepared 
my wardrobe, and the great trunk was brought down from the 
garret and stuffed till its brass studded frame would hold no 
more. Probably no experienced stranger, starting for Europe, 
ever took half the number of “ wearables” that I, in my sim- 
plicity, deemed by far tuo limited. But the great gala day came, 
and with its departure I left my home for the wilderness of 
New York. 

“It was late when I arrived at my cousin’s house, a handsome 
brick dwelling, which, with some little land adjoining, he had in- 
herited. I had never seen it before, and to me it was as beauti- 
ful as a palace. An old Quaker aunt kept house for him, and 
by her I was welcomed with a cold formality I did not under- 
stand ; yet wearied as I was, I did not give much thought about 
the subject, but ate my supper in silence, cheered by the news 
that my cousin had gone to officiate at a wedding, and might not 
be at home until eleven. 

“ Already it was nearing ten, and I, unused to such late hours, 
begged to be shown to a bed-room. I shall never forget how 
icy cold the room was to which I was attended. Large and 
cheerless, filled with sombre furniture, it was so different from 
my snug little chamber at home, where the sun laid all day and 
where water seldom froze! The sheets as I touched them, seemed 
like ice; I had not dared to approach my feet to the polished 
stove hearth below stairs, and I suffered exceedingly. However, 
I soon forgot all want of comfort in dreams, in which the old 
farm house and a roaring fire were the chiefest objects of interest. 

“In the morning, and bitter cold it was, I arose at my usual 
hour, dressed and hurried from the chamber, I found my way 
to the hall. On the rack in the corner laid an ample cloth cloak, 
which I supposed my cousin must have thrown off in a hurry. 
Surprised at the unucual stillness, I tried the door from which I 
had made egress the preceding night. It was locked fast. Suc- 
cessively I tried every door within my range; alas! these was 
neither ingress nor outlet, for the front entrance was also fastened 
in such @ manner that it defied all my endeavors to move the 
lock. It seems that my cousin’s house keeper was one of the old- 
fashioned sort, and never retired without fastening up everything 
in the house ; I question somewhat whether she did not lock her 
bed curtains. 


“ Three mortal hours did I stay shivering in my room on that 
eventful morning, solacing myself with doleful glances at the 
brick walls of a distillery, and ranning over the pages of a 
Greek Lexicon, which assuredly was all Greck to me—and 
nothing else. 

“ At length, O, welcome sound! the bell}rang, and I, blue with 
cold, descended to the breakfast room. There I met my cousin, 
and for the first time in my life witnessed asham welcome. I did 
not understand it then, I do understand such things better now. 

“« My cousin tried his best to bé agreeable, but I saw that dis- 
appointment stood out all over his actions, particularly when I 
mentioned that I had come for a long visit. But I soon got over 
the unpleasant feeling consequent on this discovery, and deter- 
mined to brave it out. Had he not stopped summer after sum- 
mer on my father’s farm? Did we not every six months send 
him some favor in the shape of the best winter greenings, rus- 
sets or Baldwins? So I put myself on my dignity, awkward 
though it was, and appeared as if I observed nothing unpleasant. 

“ Wherever I went, I could see that my relative was ashamed 
of his tall cousin. Now I knew in my soul that 1 was good for 
something. I had the consciousness of intellect, no way inferior 
to his own. At home I was famous as a Yankee story teller, but 
having a fear of the minister’s superior attainments always before 
my eyes, I had neyer allowed him to see what I could do. This 
fulse timidity was, however, slowly .wearing away. I began to 
feel anxious to resent my cousin’s officiousness, and I daily grew 
stronger in my determination to do so. I noticed his deport- 
ment when he little thought it; his quick step ahead so as to 
seem alone when he met some fashionable lady ; his little mancu- 
vres to slip in and out of church by himself; his careful avoid- 
ance of all mention of my name to others; and I thought to my- 
self, ‘one day I’ll teach you a lesson, young man, if you area 
minister.’ 

“ How it was, I know not, but by some mismanagement, I 
suppose, invitations were sent us to attend a large dinner party, 
given in honor of some distinguished divine, then creating quite 
an excitement in the city. My relative looked astounded when 
he found that I had resolved to go, and tried to intimidate me by 
hinting at the fashionable character of the entertainment. At 
last, finding me resolute, he said, with a bland smile: 


“*You had better then let me introduce you as “ my cousin 
from the country ;” and as you are not initiated into the arts 
and mysteries of fashion, it will help you wonderfully ; they will 
suppose you ignorant uf etiquette, and therefore excuse your 
greenness.’”’ 

“* Thank you for nothing,’ thought I, and consented. 

“T went to the party. There is no mistake about it, I was at 
first abashed in the company of so much dignity and beauty; I 
trembled for myself. My cousin sat opposite me, and by his 
side a lovely girl robed in blue, who looked to me the nearest to 
an angel that it was possible to imagine. I soon saw that my 
cousin’s heart had been travelling in that direction; he was 
devoted to her, although he kept an eye on poor me, to see that 
‘his cousin from the country’ did him no glaring discredit. 

“T heard him address her as Miss Harriet, and once in filling 
her glass from the crystal pitcher near by, he overran it, and the 
fluid mingled with meat and gravy on the young lady’s plate. 

“* Aha!’ thought I, glancing at him slyly, ‘cousin from the 
country !’ 

“ Presently I noticed another mishap. A reverend and absent- 
minded looking gentleman at my right, undertook to carve a 
chicken. By some awkwardness, a small bone flew from the 
edge of his knife, and slap it went against the nose of a lady 
opposite, spattering her face with the gravy. The lady turned 
red—the gentleman apologized, the company seemed more than 
usually serious, as company always does when it restrains itself 
from a hearty laugh, and I looked straight at my friend across 
the table, saying, as plain as eyes could say it, ‘aha! cousin 
from the country !” 

“ And that was not the end of the chapter, for my cousin, in 
attempting to cut butter, which, as it was an unusually warm 
winter day, had ice upon it, unfortunately knocked the frozen 
element on the table; and of all the efforts 1 ever saw put forth 
to catch a slippery article, those he made in the matter of securing 
that ice were the most ridiculous. 

“ First he laid siege with knife and fork, but it danced about 
like ice-bewitched : polka, waltz and redowa step, hopping now 
against Miss Harrict’s plate, gliding about among hot vegetables, 
and sliding under meat dishes until its capture became a matter 
of stubborn principle. 

“Fortunately one of the servants hurried to his help with a 
large spoon, and in using that, my cousin’s elbow came in con- 
tact with a little glass dish filled with pickles, and away it spun 
over on Miss Harriet’s lap, and the ice followed after. O, with 
what gusto could I have shouted at that moment, ‘cousin from 
the country,’ but I pitied the blushing divine, and contented 
myself with an inward chuckle. 

“ But by-and-by things went on more smoothly, and we all got 
merry over the dessert. I assure you, ministers can enjoy them- 
selves with jokes and gibes as well as the rest of us; and why 
pray, should they not? One after another told some amusing 
anecdote, until the smooth, sleek visages fairly shone with good 
humor. I forgot my awkwardness—my cousin—Miss Harriet— 
and setting down my glass, began with a comic air : 

“* Once upon a time there was an old farmer lived away out in 
the woods in old Varmount State.’ 

“ My strong nasal accent immediately attracted attention. In- 
stantly there was silence, every eye was fixed upon me with a 
attention. 


purple up to his hair, and fixing on me his handsome eyes. [ 
only needed that glance to confirm my wavering resolution ; if I 
had felt fearful, all traces of timidity were banished now ; and in 
the midst of expressive smiles and some little tittering, I pushed 
on with my story. It worked like magic. Never had I spoken 
before such an audience. Every little while I could see by the 
turn of his head and certain little movements, that my cousin 
was apologizing for me to Miss Harrict, and he could not seem 
to understand it, when at the conclusion, a universal roar went 
round the table, almost loud enough to drown the thunder of Ni- 
agara Falls. Again and again the mirth broke forth, and I was 
besieged for more; and when we arose from the table I was the 
lion of the evening, and my ‘cousin from the country’ forgotten 
tetotally. 

“T was not surprised at that, but I was surprised at the very 
decided marks of favor shown me by Miss Harriet. The beau- 
tifal girl sat by me and seemed to listen wi:h interest to whatever 
Isaid. Poor Dennis! the tables were turned, and I even believe 
he was jealous of his ‘cousin from the country.’ 

“ Invitations poured in upon me after that eventful day. | 
became more fastidious in the article of dress, and even ventured 
to make calls for myself. The circle of my acquaintance enlarg- 
ed—the handsome minister no longer cut me in public, but walked 
boldly by my side up the church aisle. I spent more time at my 
toilet than formerly ; I patronized the barber; I practised my 
old-fashioned songs ; I sung for the ladies ; in fact, I was popular, 

“Miss Harriet Newland, the young lady I have mentioned be- 
fore, had been for two seasons the reigning belle. She was not 
wealthy, but the heir expectant of a good property. She was a 
girl of decided talent, and no doubt intended to marry well. My 
cousin, I saw, was most assiduously paying his addresses to her. 
He confided occasionally in me, and always spoke of her with 
transport. At length things began to change. He grew silent 
and moody, and seldom mentioned her name. I saw her fre- 
quently, and had I been vain, the light that sparkled in her 
eyes, the deep glow of her beautiful cheeks, would have led me 
to suspect my presence called forth the bright sparkle and the 
modest blush. 

“T like the omnibus for one reason. It gives fine opportuni- 
ties for the study of human nature. One day I determined on 
taking the tour of the fashionable thoroughfare, and I according- 
ly hailed the first ’buss, a gaudy concern, and we commenced our 
slow journey. What a multitude were out that day! White 
hats and blue hats, with bluer eyes beneath ‘them ; flying feath- 
ers and dancing ribbons and the mingled colors of soft and glos- 
sy silks, seemed jumbled together through the spaces between 
intervening vehicles, a rich variety of costly goods. 


“‘ Suddenly, without a moment’s warning, came down the rain, 
and such arain! Such springing to and fro! such dodging in- 
to shop doors and under shades! such scampering for omnibus- ° 
es! In less time than I can say it, our vehicle was apparently 
full. I repeat, apparently, for I believe the question has not yet 
been settled, ‘when is an omnibus full ?” 

“* Drive on,’ said a gruff voice, when a pretty white bonnet 
appeared, and a beautiful face looked appealingly in. I sprang 
from my seat—Miss Harriet saw me, and blushingly made her 
way towards me between a multiplicity of knees, and after some 
demurring from her fair sisterhood, found a tolerable place at my 
side. I was in a tight place, I acknowledge, but I never regretted 
that squeezing, never. 

“One by one the occupants emerged from the "buss along 
Broadway. Sincerely glad was I that a favorite maxim of mine 
had always been, ‘an umbrella for every change of the wind ;’ I 
escorted Miss Harriet home, and—spent the evening there. 

“ The next day I found an opportunity to talk with my cous- 
in alone. I informed him that I should in a week at the farthest, 
return home. 

“ His face brightened. 

“ « But I shall come back again in three months at the farthest,’ 
I resumed. 

“*To spend the next winter, perhaps ?” 

«No, not to spend the next winter,’ I replied, adding, with 4 
significant manner, ‘I shall stay but a short time, and when I go 
back I shall not go alone.’ 

“ He looked at me steadily, asking ‘what do you mean ’’ 

“*T mean to get married,’ I replied, carelessly, throwing my- 
self back in an easy chair. ‘You see that my greenness is 
developing itself.’ 

“*T think it is,’ he returned, uneasily, and blushing deeply; 
‘ but who is the lady ?” 

“*None other than your once favorite, Miss Hattie,’ I replied, 
assuming an air of indifference. 

“ His eyes flashed in a moment ; he sprang from. his seat and 
took several rapid turns across the floor. In a little while, he sat 
down again, but he was very much agitated. I had, I confess, 
taken a wicked kind 6¥ pleasure in making the announcemedt, 
for his former faise pride and unministerial conduct in slighting 
me, still rankled in my bosom; but now I felt a sentiment of 
pity for him, for I saw he suffered. 

“ At last he resumed the conversation. He was pale, but more 
composed, as he said : 

“*You see that I am surprised at this announcement ; yo" 
must be aware with what feclings I have regarded Miss New- 
land, but I have long since ceased to hope for her favor. As all 
is settled, may God prosper you. My disappointment, will, I 
trust result in my spiritual advancement. I have been too worldly 
and too proud, God bless you. Farewell.’ 

“Now we have, both of us, happy families, and he is an hum 
ble, self denying man, I sometimes quizzingly ask him if he ever 
remembers ‘that cousin from the country.’” 


4 
MY COUSIN FROM THE COUNTRY. 
BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 
Abem ! ah—ahem |!’ said my consin, vehemently, turning 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE MARTYRS OF SCIENCE. 
Far away in northern regions. 


° Where no warlike human legions 


Ever pierced the gloomy desert, 
- Ever dyed its warte in gore, 
Fell the brave, the valor gifted ; 
Where eternal snows lie drifted, 
Where their icy eyes uplifted 

Met their own star beaming o'er; 

Striving boldly, sinking coldly, 
Fell they on that frozen shore— 
Lost and never heard of more. 


There their own lone Cynosura, 
Beaming nearer, brighter, purer, 
Through the frosty air of stillness, 
Smiles upon them from above; 
Theirs in life the star of science, 
Theirs in strugzling death's defiance ; 
HMaply still their fond reliance 
Guiding them to hopes above 
Fondly cherished, as they perished ; 
Haply guiding them above. 
Ilomeward lightly as the dove. 


On the cold snow, white and stainless, 
In the chill air, bland and baneless, 
Rest they where no pearly dewdrop 
Ever weeps upon the sod; 
O revere the lion-hearted, 
Honor to their souls departed, 
And the cause for which they started, 
On their journey bravely trod, 
Till in chillness, gloom and stiliners, 
* Ends the dreary path they trod— 
May they find it with their God. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Berne, 

A most delightful walk of seven or eight hours leads by a 
shady path over two mountain passes, the Tete Noire and the 
Montets (the latter 5610 feet above the sea), from Martigny to 
the valley of Chamouni. When, after passing through rich fields 
of grass and grain and orchards of apple and pear trees, the first 
heights are reached, a most lovely view of the bright valley of 
the Rhone opens—the same valley we had seen from Leuk, at its 
other extremity. Valleys, with actual walls of mountain around 
—the very ideal valley of a child—wild mountain paths and over- 
hanging precipices, at whose feet a torrent roars and rushes 
through the firs far down below, and then on the Montets, steril- 
ity and wildness, increased in effect, when we passed, by a driv- 
ing storm of rain, and, a few steps farther on, then glorious 
views of the chain of Mt. Blanc and the valley of the Chamou- 
ni lying between it and the Aiguilles Rouges, and our first grand 
glacier, that of Argentiere, a noble specimen, rolling along its 
waving tide of white and blue waters in sublimely arrested mo- 
tion—such were the scenes that delighted us as we walked over 


these passes. Descending into the valley a short distance from” 


the source of the Arve, we followed along its rapid and turbid 
stream, and were soon in front of the noble Glacier du Bois, at 
the foot of which the Arveiron issues from a green moraine or 
terminal wall of the glacier. The vault of this beautiful ice cave 
fell, in a rain-storm, while we were in Chamouni, but another 
season, or at least a few others, will repair it. The Arveiron 
rolls its muddy white-green waters for a short distance through 
the plain and then joins the Arve. 

At Chamouni, under the shadow of Mont Blanc, we lingered 
for five days. As is often the case with sublime objects, the 
monarch of European mountains does not reveal his full gran- 
deur at the first view. From Chamouni, his dome-shaped sum- 
mit is visible, closely surrounded by attendant peaks; but the 
white mantle of snow in which these mountains are sheathed 
down from their tops to @ little over 8000 feet above the level of 
the.sea, fills up interstices, ptesents a surface of uniform appear- 
ance and does much to lessen the effect of distance. One would 
hardly believe at first, that that pure white peak was 12,300 feet 
above the town of Chamouni, or 15,744 feet above the sea. 

Wandering about among those giants of nature, however, the 
eye at last establishes the criteria by which to judge of their mag- 
nitude. Ascend the Brevent, 8500 feet above the sea, and notice 
how you have yet hardly more than reached the elevation of the 
lowest point of that vast field of eternal snow, which evidently 
rises to a greater height above its own base than its base rises 
above the valley; notice too, the comparative insignificance of 
minor peaks, to whose great altitude your own legs have borne 
Most convincing testimony; and you will begin to appreciate 
the real grandeur of the White Mountain. But your idea will 
still be imperfect, if you see the mountain only from Chamouni. 
You must have the view from the Col de Balme, and the Jardin, 
and above all from the bridge at Sallenches, on the way to Gen- 
eva, before you can understand his superiority to his brethren. 
From the Lake of Geneva and from the heights above Vevay, 
at a distance of forty-five or fifty miles in a straight line, the old 
monarch towered up more grandly than in apy of our nearer 
views. It is said that the best near views of the whole mountain 
‘re from the south side ; but of them I cannot speak from per- 
‘onal observation, The first rosy light of morning play? upon 


its beautiful snows, and the setting beams linger upon it, after. 


has gradually crept from the valley up to the summits 

of the surrounding peaks, On the evening of the 19th of July, 

Sun set on the summit of Mont Blane at eight o’clock ; the 
mountain is in latitude 45 degrees 50 minutes. 

From the Brevent (a very interesting mountain, which all vis- 


itors to Chamouni should ascend), we had a grand view of the 
whole range of Mont Blanc—probably the finest view that can 
be had. When parties ascend the latter, people climb the Bre- 
vent to watch their course. The vast fields of snow at the sum- 
mits of these mountains; the glaciers streaming down from 
them to the valley ; the sharp, jagged rock peaks of the Needles, 
as the lofty and picturesque mountains to the northeast of Mont 
Blanc are called—the chain runs northeast and southwest—make 
up a scene of rare sublimity. But no excursion in this chain 
equals in interest that of the Jardin. 

This excursion was made by my friends and myself under 
uncommonly favorable circamstances as far as the weather was 
concerned. When we were awakened at an early hour in the 
morning, we looked out from our windows on a dense sea of fog, 
in which no other object could be distinguished. We began to 
give up all hope of accomplishing the expedition that day, when 
our intelligent guide came and assured us it was going to be a 
fine day, and the landlord confirmed his prognostications. As 
we started on our mules and wound our way out of the village, 
the veils of mists were gradually lifted from the summits of the 
giant mountains, while their sides, for thousands of feet, were 
still hidden. How grandly rose above that sea of mist the 
rounded peaks of Mont Blanc and its glorious neighbor, the 
Dome de Goute; how statelily the other lofry peaks emerged 
from the passing cloud ; how grand and lofty the majestic Bre- 
vent showed its heavcn-kissing summit above the clouds which 
separated it from earth, and how, in this peculiar light and atmo- 
sphere and obscuration, the heights of the noble peaks were ap- 
parently increased, and themselves -invested with a more poetic 
and a more impressive grandeur ! 

Up, up to the heavens we looked, where the rays of the rising 
sun tinged with white and pinky light the pure snow caps of the 
mountains ; and below, the eye wandered down, over the aerial, 
spiritual glories of their mist-enveloped sides, far down to the 
valley. New turns in the road presented new forms of beauty, 
and mystery, and wonder ; and as the sun rose higher, the clouds 
retreated down the mountains, and rolled gradually away in 
solemn procession adown the valley, till all had vanished, and 
a serene and cloudless heaven bent over us from one quarter of 
the horizon to the other. 

We ascended by long zig zags the steep sides of the Montau- 
vert, the sweet valley of Chamouni below, and the Flegere oppo- 
site. On the summit, 6300 feet above the sea, we had a glorious 
panorama of stcep, lofty, jagged and picturesque mountain peaks 
of solid rock, fields of eternal snow, and that wonderful and 
beautifal glacier, the Mer de Glace. At this point the compara- 
tively smooth and level sea of ice has already become a broken, 
tossing, ridgy glacier—the Mer de Glace has emptied itself into 
the Glacier du Bois. It is a sublime sight, these pinnacles of ice, 
these deep, gaping fissures, the agitation, tossing and life of the 
whole, though all is frozen and fixed: and beantiful are the col- 
ors, the white of the upper surface and the cerulean blue of the 
fissures, relieved by the dirt and fine rock powder which form 
regular lines and ridges parallel to the sides of the glacier, or are 
strown more thickly over the cracked and tumbled mass at the 
borders of the moraines. 

These moraines are huge walls of dirt and rock worn off from 
the mountain sides by the action of the glacier, and borne down 
upon the surface till deposited at its sides, as in the Mer de 
Glace, when they are called lateral, or sometimes forming huge, 
high ridges in the centre. 

We walked along the steep and rocky mountain side for some 
distance till we came beyond the jagged, pointed pinnacles, and 
the surface of the glacier was smooth for walking, and here we 
struck upon it. But it is not perfectly easy to pass from the solid 
earth to the glacier. The moraine must be crossed, and the brok- 
en, tumbling, huge, steep blocks of ice confused with rocks and 
sand at its edges, surmounted. This done, we had excellent 
walking on the firm bed of crystallized snow-ice, and found it 
nothing but a pleasant excitement to leap, with the aid of our 
alpen-stocks, the crevasses, which, from fifty to several hundred 
feet in depth, stretch across the glacier in every part, and are 
from half a foot to ten or more feet in breadth, being often from 
seven to nine feet in breadth where we leaped them. The pure 
air of that elevated region, and the prospect of the vast field of 
ice before us, leading up to the snow-clad summits of the Géant, 
exhilarated us, and our several miles of walking on the ice were 
extremely pleasant. 

We came to where the united streams of several glaciers from 
the mountains on the left issue in the Mer de Glace, and here we 
turned, walking on the ice till the broken surface of the glacier 
which we were to ascend, at the point where it tumbles into the 
one on Which we were walking, made it necessary for us to take 
a steep path on the side of a grand Needle, whence we again de- 
scended on the glacier, and waded through six inches of half- 
melted snow or “slush,” to an oasis in this immense field of 
white, the “Jardin” itself, a rock, which, though more than 
9000 feet above the sea at its lowest extremity, and rising to 
within one hundred feet of 10,000, is so exposed to the sun and 
to thé reflection from the neighboring mountains, as to be cov- 
ered nearly from top to bottom with grass, studded with beautiful 
flowers. The heat of the sun’s rays when we visited it was op- 
pressive. Words cannot do justice to the magnificence of the 
view from this. spot of Mont Blanc itself, the glorious mountains, 
scarcely inferior to their monarch, among whom he holds his 
state, and the fields of snow and glaciers which surround them. 
The Needles, as many of these peaks are called, are most sub- 
lime and imposing, as well as picturesque masses of solid rock ; 
huge, lofty, pointed and jagged. 

The snow which lies in the hollows and covers the tops of the 


rounded mountains, is of the purest and most dazzling whiteness. 
The glaciers flow down in a fall and placid current, or are heaved 
and tossed in the most picturesque and beautiful waves and pin- 
nacles of ice, often as much as cighty feet in height. Of Mont 
Blane one sees here its precipitous rocky sides as well as its 
white, smooth pate, and gets a fuller notion of its individual 
character than from any other point on the north side of the 
range. The whole scene at the Jardin is entirely unique—not 
to be paralleled in the world, unless, perhaps, among the immense 
glaciers of Monte Rosa or the Finster-Aarhorn. Here, in the 
midst of eternal snows and glaciers, the field of white was 
broken only by the scanty verdure clothing the warm, sun- 
exposed rock on which we stood, and the grand mountain walls 
of rock of the Needles around, rising amidst the glaciers from 
3000 to 40C0 feet above us, nearly perpendicular. 

The Glacier da Bossons is on some accounts one of. the most 
interesting in this neighborhood. It descends farther into the 
valley than any other near Chamouni, and is also remarkable 
for the beauty of the pinnacles of ice in which its lower extrem- 
ity is broken, rising to the height of from sixty to eighty feet. 
It is easily crossed near the base ; but we were much amused at 
the difficulty and tenor with which a party of Frenchmen re- 
garded the operation, each of whom crept gingerly over the slip- 
pery ice, resting each arm upon a stout peasant woman, and 
wearing iron clogs upon his feet. The Cascade des Pelerins, 
near this glacier, was formerly remarkable for the beautiful 
parabolic arch in which its waters were thrown; but the fall of 
a large piece of rock this spring deprived it of this peculiar 
charm. 

Mont Blanc has been ascended by forty seven persons (two of 
whom were French ladies), besides the guides ; two of these per- 
sons were Americans, who made the ascent in 1819. _ Each per- 
son ascending is obliged by law to take at least four guides, 
each of whom must be paid one hundred franes for the excur- 
sion. The time occupied in reaching the summit is seventeen 
hours, which includes the time allowed for rest on the Grand 
Mulets, some large rocks rising from the bed of snow about half 
way up the mountain. The expedition is undoubtedly attended 
with great difficulty and some danger ; but the principal obstacle 
to its accomplishment is the fatigue inseparable from the under- 
taking, often unfitting the adventurer for the enjoyment of the 
prospect while he stands on the highest point in Europe. As yet 
no party has ascended this summit. 

We went from Chamorni to Geneva. The grand gorge through 
which the Arve flows and the road runs above it—on leaving the 
valley of Chamouni—the magnificent view of the chain of Mont 
Blanc from the bridge at Sallenches—and the beautiful waterfall 
of the Naut d’Arpenaz, which, falling from a great height in full 


- sight of the road, is dissipated into spray before reaching the 


ground—these made our day’s ride, though hot and dusty, inter- 
esting and agreeable. 

In the fine stone church of St. Pierre, a pure Gothic building 
of the 11th century, we stood in the same pulpit in which Cal- 
vin habitually preached, and Farel and Knox exhorted the peo- 
ple. There is a touching interest about Calvin’s grave in the 
Geneva cemetery ; it has no monument but a small and simple 
headstone, inscribed only with the letters “J. C.’’ and the date of 
his birth and death; and it is entirely surrounded with the 
graves of little children! The junction of the Arve with the 
Rhone we did not fail to visit. From Lake Geneva, the Rhone 
rushes in a fuil, quick, impetuous stream of the most beautiful 
and living blue imaginable. It hurries joyously on, sparkling 
and flashing in the sun, “with conscious step of purity and 
pride,” till, too soon, it falls into bad company, and mingles 
with the dirty, turbid waters of the Arve, which flow from the 
melting snows and glaciers of Mont Blane. For a long time its 
pure current refuses to be sullied by the foul stream ; in the 
united river, a blue stream flows along on one side, and the dirty 
waters are driven to the other; but at last, by gradual steps, the 
whole current of the Rhone is sullied, and it flows on, a. dirty 
river, till it is lost in the Mediterranean. As some palliation of 
the Arve’s guilt, however, I must acknowledge that the Rhone 
is, naturally, a dirty fellow, and that his waters are as turbid as 
those of the Arve itself, from his source till he enters the Lake of 
Geneva ; there all his impurities are laid aside, and he issues 
forth purified and regenerated, but too soon to return to his 
wallowing in the mire. 

Surpassingly lovely is the Lake of Geneva. Its shores have 
not the savage grandeur of some of the other Swiss lakes, but 
they are beautiful in outline, fertility and pleasant habitations of 
men, and, indeed, in the eastern part of the lake, grand in their 
elevation. The water is of the deepest, clearest blue, bringing 
back to my eyes the beautiful waters of the Egean Sea. Mout 
Blane and his attendants were seen by us plainly, a large part 
of the length of the lake, it being a very clear day. We went 
from Geneva to Villeneuve, or from one extremity of the lake to 
the other, and then took a row-boat for Chillon and Vevay. The 
castle of Chillon is interesting in itself as well as in its memories. 
The prison of Bouivard is beautiful, though gloomy. Its floor and 
one of its sides are of the solid reck ; “‘ there are seven columns, 
massy and gray,” which run down through the middle, and the 
roof is of beautifully groined Gothic. On the pillars we read the 
names of Byron, Victor Hugo, H. B. Stowe, Cooper (our novel- 
ist, universally known and honored on the continent), Dana (our 
poet), and many others. 

We were on this lovely lake at sunset and the hour after. The 
setting beams tinged with rosy light the snowy tops of the moun- 
tains and gave the whole scene its softest aspect. Vevay com- 
mands a most fortunate view of all this beauty. 


E. W. M. 
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and afterwards lieutenant-colonel by 
brevet: He was s man literally 
without fear—as brave as Marshal 
Ney, and bably the very best shot 
in the United States army. He wae 
killed at the battle of El Molino del 
Rey, in the basin of Mexico, on the 
8th of September, 1847, being at 
that time commander of the fifth 
regiment of U. 8. infantry. This 
regiment suffered severely on that 
occasion, losing more than one-third 
of its number in killed and wound. 
ed. In the brevity of an official re. 
port, we, of course, look for no ex. 
tended eulogy of an individual, but 
Captain Chapman, in his re to 
the A. A. General of the 2d Brigade, 
pays the following deserved tribute 
to the gallaatry of this remarkable 
man: “ Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel 
Scott, commanding the regiment, 
was very active, as he always was, 
in leading and urging the regiment 
to the charge. When within about 
two hundred yards of the enemy he 
-received a mortal wound and almost 
instantly expired. He left no better 
or more gallant soldier to lament his 
fall, and met his fate with his face to 
the enemy at the head of his com- 
mand.” Old Fort Holmes is sit- 
nated on the highest ground in the 
vicinity. It is seen in the upper 
right hand corner of our picture, 
and stands about half a mile to the 
right and rear of Fort Mackinaw. 
This fort (Holmes) was captured by 
the British in the last war. y 
landed on the side of the island op- 
posite to St. Ignatius, and were, it 
1s said, conducted to their stealthy 
attack by a naturalized Scotchman. 
The garrison, taken by surprise, 
were pose thongh hurriedly, 
drawn outside the fort, and in the 
brief contest which ensued, their 
commanding officer, Major Holmes, 
was slain. The first news of the 
declaration of war received by the 
Americans was the attack of the 
British. The spot at which ¢ 
landed is noted for its beauty, and 
well worth the trouble of a walk 
across the island—the view com- 
manding a prospect of the straits at 
; their narrowest point, running be- 
nt al tween Old Mackinaw and Point St. 
ge’ . Ignatius ; and hence, likewise may 
s be seen, in another direction, a ridge 
called Rabbit’s Peak. But the first 
curiosity to be visited and the last 
= wou!d wish to leave, is the Arch 
ock. ' This, as the sketches accu- 
rately drawn on the spot indicate, is 
a naiural bridge—second only to the 
Naiural Bricge in Virginia. The 


MACKINAW AND ITS SCENERY. 
We take pleasure in presenting 
the readers of the Pictorial with the 
annexed series of views drawn ex- 
ressly for us by an officer of the U. 
. Army. They are engraved from 
sketches made by him upon the spot, 
and their fidelity will be immediate- 
ly acknowledged by those who have 
good fortune to examine the 
wild and romantic scenery his pen- 
cil has delineated. This quaint old 
French town, with its overhanging 
fortress, is situated on an island in 
the Straits of Michilimackinac. Near 
it unite the waters of three great 
lakes—Superior,’ Michigan, Huron 
—hence, being so central, it has al- 
ways been a place of great resort 
for the Indians of a vast circle of re- 
gions. There was no other place so 
widely known in the Northwest. 
The present is the third site of a 
town on these straits. The first 
white settlement was on Point Ig- 
natius, which is the southern cape 
of the upper peninsula of Michigan. 
This settlement embraced the two 
missions of St. Ignatius and St. 
Luis; Jesuit missionary establish- 
ments founded as early as 1649, and 
burned a few years afterwards by 
the Iroquois, who tomahawked and 
burned two devoted Jesuits, Brebeuf 
and Lolemante. Those establish- 
ments were renewed by Father Mar- 
quette, the discoverer of the Missis- 
sippi. The second site was on the 
opposite point of the straits, and is 
now called Old Mackinaw. It is the 
northern extremity of the lower pe- 
ninsula, or Michigan proper. Here 
there were a fort anda town. They 
were captured during the Pontiac 
war and burnt, with the exception 
of one house, which was afterwards 
taken down and removed to the 
mt town of Mackinaw. This 
litule out of place—is 1ep- 

resented in the lower left hand cor- 
ner of our sketch. It was built 
originally of small logs or poles, and 
subsequently covered with clap- 
s—now it is almost a ruin. 

Fort Mackinaw crowns the town. It 
is occupied by a garrison of the 
Fourth Artillery, U. S. A. Just 
viously to the Mexican war, the 

fort was garrisoned by a command 
of infantry under the celebrated 
Martin Scott—whose rifle aim was 
80 notoriously certain as to compel 
the raccoon to “come down” from 
the tree and surrender without a 
shot. A tall bluff on the island bears 
the name of Scott’s Peak. Martin 
Scott was for many years a captain, 
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of the arch is over one hundred feet above the water, and 
y forty.in vertical height from the ground which slopes u 
between two buge supporting columns. The span, or wid 
of the arch, measures about twenty-five feet. The mutual su 
of the rocks which compose the curve, or, in other words, 
principle of the arch, is beautifully illustrated, masses of 
stone having heaved or caved out from beneath, | tor the arch 
in nearly its present form and dimensions, from time immemo- 
, view from the water is quite as curious and more 
novel than that from the land, inasmuch as the ground, with its 
covering of tall trees, rises gradually behind the arch, it is neces- 
to draw m9 boat a nigh to the shore in order to see the 
light of the sky beyond beneath the bridge. We know of no 
similar object—not even the Hole in the Wall seen in the Florida 
Reefs—that produces a finer effect. The second great rocky phe- 
nomenon to Arch Rock is the Sugar Loaf, of which we also 
present an accurate delineation. It stands on a plateau, which is 
separated from the high ground of Fort Holmes by a long wall. 
From one point on this height the rock is presented most nearly 
in the form of a sugar loaf, or pyramid. Indeed, since the island 
has become a place of summer resort for Americans, the name of 
Pyrami! Rock prevails over the older, and as we think, better, 
namc—Sugar Loaf—known among the old inhabitants. It rises 
thirty feet from its base, and more than one hundred and thi 
feet above the water, and is said to be inaccessible except by lad- 
ders or other instruments used in climbing. A short distance 
from its base are several tall, shallow caves, resembling niches. 
This rock was unquestionably a god of great note in the Indian 
mythology. It is easy to fancy its recesses to be the receptacles 
for sacrifices and offerings; and the little green mounds, seen in 
the foreground, to be the graves of war captives, slaughtered he- 
fore the face of this frowning dgjty. The island is strown with 
these mounds, so much resembling graves, even to the little 
stones which peer up amid the grass at their heads and feet. 
They are however nothing more than the inequalities often no- 
ticed on the surface of limestone countries. Here the limestone 
prevails over every other rocky ingredient. Turn up the soil a1 y- 
where and you behold it. Hence there is a vegetable notabiliuy 
wing here to perfection, the Mackinaw potato, long renowned 
in the Northwest. Mackinaw is also the head quarters of the 
white-fisheries. Besides the great rocks we have mentioned, there 
are many other remarkable ones. The Lover’s Leap is similar in 
shape to the Sugar Loaf, though not so large. The usual legend 
of the lovers taking the desperate leap, seems here to be support- 
ed—at least in Indian credulity—by the appearance, at this day, 
of red stains near the base of the stone, stains which rain nor 
time has washed out; blood, no doubt! Then there are—the 
Devil’s Chimney, which projects from a rocky wall embraced in 
the dark branches of trees, like fiendish arms ; the Devil’s Kitch- 
en, a Plutonic cave ; the Giant’s Causeway, to whose merits we 
cannot testify hy any knowledge of our own; and some others. 
The woods—above which, here, there, and everywhere, tower the 


"tufted crowns of spruce trees—are filled with flirtation walks and 


lovers’ lanes, and where was there ever delightsome grove that 
knew not these sweet retreats? But certainly, the shady paths 
of Mackinaw are not to be ignorantly sneered at. They run 
over green knolls where violets nod ; they wind among trees both 
picturesque to the eye and of balmy fragrance; they creep 
among rocks, and trail over arches, and overlook caves; they 
- out upon pebbly beaches and high cliffs, with prospects as 

rming as any in the wild forest-world wish the sea at its fect ; 
and they are associated with the mythology of the Indians and 
with the religion of the cross, for the feet of many priests, proph- 
ets, missionaries and martyrs have trod them. This island indeed 


is invested with in- 
terest. The Olym- 
pus of the Indian. 
gods—the resort 
“Chippewa, Huron, 
Iroquois, Algon-.. 
and 


quin, Ottawa 
even Sioux, , “ the 
Tartar of the West,” 


and the Hudson Bay 
tribes for centuries. 
The seat of the fur 
trade, and ‘starting 
point for “ couriers 
du bois.” Thescene 


of missionary enter- . 2 


rise and devotion— 
t beheld the martyr- 
dom of Brebeuf and 
Lolemante, and re- 
ceived the bones of 
Marquette. Taken 
and re-taken by In- 
dians, Frenchmen, 
Englishmen and 
Americans, it sits 
upon the green wa- 
ters as‘a Te- 
flecting the Trightent 
light in the history 
of the Northwest. 
THE LATE CZAR. 

In ‘the recently 
published second 
volume of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s “ His- 
tory of Europe,” we 
fi the followi 
striking portrait ‘of 
the Emperor of Rus- 
sia. Nicholas I. 
is the greatest sover- 
eign that Russia has 
known since Peter 
the Great; in some 
respects he is greater 
than Peter himself. 
Not less energetic in 
character and ardent 
in improvement than 
his illustrious prede- 
cessor, he is more 
thoroughly national, 
and he has brought 
the nation forward 
more completely in 
the path which na- 
ture pointed out 
for it. Peter was a 
Russian only in his 
despotism ; his vio- 
lence, his cruelty, his 
beneficence, his ar- 
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dorfor improvement, 
his patriotic ambi- 
tion, were all bor- 
rowed the 
States of Western 
Europe. As these 
States were greatly 
further advanced in 
the career of civili- 
zation than his was, 
his reforms were in 
@ great part prema-- 
ture, his improve- 
ments abortive, his 
refinements superfi- 
cial. He aimed at 
doing by imperial 
what so many ardent 
men have endeavor- 
ed to effect by dem- 
ocratic despotism— 
to ingraft on one na- 
tion the institutions 
of another, and to 
reap from the infan- 
of ‘civilization 
e fruits of maturi- 
The attempt 
iled in his hands, 
as it has ever done 
in those of his re- 
publican imitators, 
as it will do in those 
of their successors, 
whether upon the 
throne or in the tri- 
bune, to the end of 
the world. His civ- 
ilization was all ex- 
ternal merely; it 
made a brilliant ap- 
arance, but it did 
not extend beneath 
the surtace, and left 
untouched the true 
strength and vital» 
of the State. .He 
had flattered himscif 
he had civilized Rus- 
sia, because he ruled 
by a potice which 
governed it by fear, 
and an army which 
retained it in sub- 
jection by discipline. 
Nicholas, on the oth- 
er hand, is essential- 
ly Russian in all his 
ideas. He is heart 
and soul patriotic, 
not merely in wish, 
but in spirit and in 
thought. He wishes 


to improve and ele- 


ROCK.—SECOND VIEW. 


vate his country, and he has done much to effect that noble ob- 
ject; but he desires to do so by developing, not changing the 
national spirit, by making it become a first Russia, not a second 
France or England. He has adopted the maxim of Montesquieu, 
that no nation ever attained real greatness but by institutions in 
conformity with its spirit. He is neither led away by the thirst 
for sudden mechanical improvement, like Peter, nor the praises 
of philosophers, like Catharine, nor the visions of inexperienced 
philanthropy, like Alexander. He has not attempted to erect a 
capital in a pestilential marsh, and done so at the expense of a 
hundred thousand lives; nor has dreamed of mystical regenera- 
tion with a visionary sybil, and made sovereigns put their hands 
to a holy alliance from her influence. He neither corresponded 
with French atheists nor English democrats ; he — the 
raise of the first, he braves the hostility of the last. His max- 
im is to take them as they are, and suppose them neither betier 
nor worse. He is content to let Russia grow up in a Russian 
garb, animated with a Russian spirit, and moulded by Russian 
institutions, without the aid of either Parisian communism or 
British liberalism. The improvements he has effected in the 
government of his dominions have been vast, the triumphs with 
which his external policy have been attended unbounded ; but 
they have all been achieved, not in imitation of, but in opposition 
to, the ideas of Western Europe. They bespeak, not less than 
his internal government, the national character of his policy. 
But if success is the test of worldly wisdom, he has not been far 
wrong in his system, for he has passed the Balkan, heretofore 
impervious to his predecessors; he has conquered Poland, con- 
verted the Euxime into a Russian lake, planted the cross on the 
bastions of Erivan, and opened through subdued Hungary, a 
path to Constantinople. Nature has given him all the yualities 
fitted fur such an elevated destiny. A lofty stature and princel 
air give additional influence to a majestic countenance, in whi 
the prevailing character is resolution, yet not unmixed with 
sweetness. Like Wellington, Cesar, and many other of the 
great men recorded in history, his expression has become more 
intellectual as he advanced in years, and became exercised in 
the duties of sovereignty, instead of the stern routine of military 
discipline. Exemplary in all the relations of private life, a 
faithful husband and an affectionate father, he has exhibited in a 


“brilliant court, and when surrounded by every temptation which 


life can offer; the simplicity and affections of patriarchal life. 
Yet he is not a perfect character. His virtues often border upon 
vices. His excellences are akin to defects. Deeply impressed 
with the responsibility of his situation, his firmness has some- 
times become sternness, his sense of justice degenerated into se- 
verity.” [Sir Archibald explains in a foot note ; “ It is in regard 
to political offences of a serious dye, however, that this severity 
chiefly applies.” ] “ He knows how to distinguish the innocent 
from ‘the guilty, and has often evinced a noble and magnanimous 
spirit in separating the one from the other, and showing oblivion 
of injury, even kindness to the relatives of those who had con- 
spired against his throne and life; but towards the guilty them- 
selves he bas not been equally compassionate. He has net 
always let the passion of the contest pass away with its termina- 
tion. He is an Alexander the Great in resolution, but not in 
magnanimity. He wants the last grace in the heroic character— 
he does not know how to forgive.” 


> 


The art of becoming great consists not in working personally, 
but in setting other people to work for you. This was well un- 
derstood by De Retz, Mirabeau and Napoleon. These mn remind 
one of that picture of a commonwealth in thetitlepage of Hobbes’s 
Leviathan, which is one large man composed 


of many small men 


= 
= = = = 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE CHAPELLE IN THE WOOD. 


A lone chapelle in the dim, old wood, 
Where the violets and daires weep, 

With the sunlight falling o'er mouldering tombs, 
Where the crested heroes sleep! 

There are tarnished banners of silk and gold; 
There is armor on the wall ; 

But the dust is still, and the hearts are cold, 
Stirring not at the battle call! 


There are missais of quaint and strange device 
In that shadowy place of prayer, 
But the feet of the prelate press no more 
The crumbling pulpit stair! 
To a lordly house and a princely race 
Did the chapeile of old belong ; 
Its arches rang to the warrior’s shout, 
And the white-robed maiden’s song. 


But the warriors girded their armor on, 
In the faith of *‘ the holy shrine.” 

They sleep where the riven lances lie, 
*Neath the palms of Palestine. 

The maidens passed like the flowers away ; 
They knelt no more in prayer; 

And the oid chapelle like a hoary seer, 
Stands all in its ruin there' 


The wood-mice play by the running stream, 
The fern waves in the light; 

The stars look down through the linden boughs 
Through all the solemn night! 

The robins perch on the turret-top ;_ 
The moss clings round the door; 

But the lost and lovely gather about 
The altar-side no more! 


I will teil you a tale of the old chapelle, 
A tale that was told to me, 

As mournful as winds in the wintry pines, 
Or the night-chime of the sea; 

But it gave to the chapelle a glow 
Of glory half divine; 

And my spirit kneit in its walls to pray, 
Like a pilgrim at his shrine. 


Long years ago, in the self same spot, 
There wandered a gentle child— 

With a meek. young face, and a holy brow 
And a quiet grace and mild! 

Not father or mother, in all the world, 
Or even a friend had she ; 

She came to dwell in a stranger's home— 
From 6 far realm o'er the sea. 


She was wont to come at the even hour, 
When the earth was calm and still, 

When the moonbeams shone on the ivied tower, 
And danced on the silver riil— 

And on the tombs where the mighty slept, 
Lay her fair, young head, and weep, 

While the silent stars, through the linden boughs, 
Did a mournful vigil keep. 


The stranger hands woke not the chords 
Of music in her breast ; 

So she prayed alone to “ the Father good,” 
And her prayer was still for rest. 

From the book of Nature she learned to read 
All beautiful things and high, 

And she came, like Mary of olden time, 
At “ the Master's” feet to lie. 


They passed to the grave— those stranger hearts! 
She stood in the world alone ; 

And deep and strong in her spirit there, 
The spells of song had grown! 

In her spring-time years to the world she went, 
From the old chapelle away— 

And many a proud heart lowly bent 
At the orphan minstrel's lay ‘ 


The ivy, clinging around the towers; 
The warrior formes at rest ; 

The mouldering banners upon the wall ; 
The plumes and the faded crest ; 

Seemed like a tale of the olden time— 
So she thought of them ne more, 

But the laurel bloom ov an aching brow 
The child of the woodland wore! 


Aad back she came, with an altered mien, 
When years had passed away, 

And pressed to the marble stern and cold 
Her forehead all bound with bay. 

“@! give me my childhood’s truth again, 

The beautiful faith aad sweet! 

When I sat, like Mary of olden time, 
At the blessed Master's fet 


Her prayers were vain, for the epell was cast— 
And the world had claimed too long 
The glorious thought and boly chimes 
Of the fated child of song! 
So into its battle strife she went, 
In the noontide’s sultry heat; 
And she said, “ the way is very rough, 
And weary are my feet!” 


There was music heard in the chapelle walls, 
When the autumn time drew near; 

A wail thet swept through the arches dim, 
Hreathed over a lordly bier! 

Fair forme again at the altar knelt, 
And the warrior's step was heard ; 

Till almost the sleeping dust beneath 
With the melody was stirred. 


The beautiful child of song and lyre 
Had passed to the grave away ! 

They brought her there to the holy spot 
Of her childbood's purer day ; 


And when the requiem had died away, 
And the solemn'rites were o'er, 

They said, “‘ The chapelle is holier now, 
Than it was in the time before!” 


So she sleepeth there— that poet-heart ! 
Mid the mournful things and old, 

While down through the leafless linden boughs 
The wind blows chill and cold! 

Not colder the wind of the autumn night 
That sighs through the leafless tree, 

Thgn the voice of the world and its laurel crown, 
O beautiful one, to thee! 


The chapelie is all in ruins now; 

The bat wheels through the tower ; 
And stars a solemn vigil keep 

At the mournful midnight hour! 
But a glory light that is half divine, 


The old walls wear for me; 
From the tale that now, ‘neath the summer skies, 
I'm telling, my love, to thee! L. H. F. 


[Translated from the German for Ballou's Pictorial.] 


A TRIPLET OF GEMS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


LAND! Lanp! 


“Way art thou so sad and so pale, Ferdinand! Thou bring- 
est me sad news.” 

“Captain, I can no longer ralethecrew. If land does not soon 
appear, thou art lost, for all demand thy blood !” 

The words had scarcely left his lips ere the furious crowd 
arrived. The murmuring of the rebels resembled the sound of 
troubled waves dashing into a quiet bay. 

“ Traitor !” cried they, “ where is that which thou didst promise 
tous? Save us from famine; or, if thou canst not give us bread, 
give us thy blood !” 

The glorious man opposes to their rage only the mildness of 
the hero. 

“Tf my blood can cheer thee, take it—only let me once more 
see the sun gild the east with his holy rays. If by to-morrow no 
saviour-shore has appeared, I will myself ask death of thee. But 
antil then, follow the appoimted course and trust in God.” 

The calmness of the hero once more appeased them. 

“Tt shall be as thow hast said, captain; but if the rising sun 
does not show as deliverance, thou wilt have seen his brightness 
for the last time !” _ 

The sun went down; the twilight gave way to night, and the 
captain’s heart was heavy. 

The keel of the vessel cleft noisily the vast and desert sea, the 
stars appeared silently one by one, but alas! that of hope glad- 
dened not the navigator—land and safety were afar off! The cap- 
tain watched through the sad night, his spy-glass in his hand, and 
his face turned ever towards the west. 

“ Westward, westward, O, my faithful ship! End of my dreams 
and my hopes, my thought and heart will be with thee still !” 

But hear those hasty steps. 

“Ferdinand, thou art sadder and paler—what news bringest 
thou me 

“ Captain, all is gone with thee; the sun has just tipped our 
flag with his holy rays.” 

“Calm thyself, Ferdinand; those rays come from the hand of 
that God who sees from pole to pole, and who will point out the 
lost road to the trusting soul. Farewell, my friend, farewell, till 
eternity !” 

The clashing of swords thrilled the air, the blades crossed each 
other noisily! Columbus prepared himself tranquilly and quietly 
for his heavenward journey, when suddenly a cry arose : 

“Land! land!” 

That which no other soul had dared to discover—that which the 
genius of Columbus had dared to hope for—had just appeared, 
brilliant with the beams of the rising sun; and the sailors, falling 
on their knees before the great man, offered their prayers for par- 
don to the Omnipotent God. 


A FAMILY TABLEAU. 


The grandfather and grandmother were seated in the garden, 
their countenances smiling as beautifully as the sun in wiater. 
With clasped hands, a bridal pair nestled beside them; their 
hearts, passionate with love, blossoming as does the rose in May. 
A little brook glided before the double group, murmuring softly 
its liquid song ;. the leaves of the trees dropped one by one, and 
the hours stole noiselessly away. 

The grandparents, with eyes fixed upon the youthful couple, 
retraced the joys of the past, while the bridal pair looked up to 
heaven and thought of future blessings. 


MAN AND WOMAN. 


When the father of humanity and the mother of the living 
were banished from Eden, they wept for a long time and said to 
each other : 

“How shall we now falfil our earthly destiny? Who will 
guide us?” 

Then they went up to the cherubim, who guarded the gates of 
Paradise, Eve leaning upon Adam, but concealing herself behind 
his shoulder when they apped¥ed before the celestial guardian. 
Adam said to the cherubim, in a prayerful tone ; 

“The angels ef God walk no longer before us now, since we 
lost our purity; entreat, then, the Creator of the world to send us 
one of them, or something, if only a star, for guidance.” 

The cherubim answered : 


“Man has his star within him, and, in spite of sin, that star 
will ever shine brighter and clearer than do those which burn in 
heaven. Follow that.” 

But Adam implored him anew, and said : 

“O, servant of Jehovah, give us a visible image to behold, for 
he who is once drawn from the true road, finds his heart dark and 
mute; the inward voice is no longer heard.” 

Then the thonghtful angel said to Adam: 

“When the Eternal formed thee of the dust of the earth, and 
breathed into thee the breath of life, thon didst lift thy head to. 
wards the sky, and thy first look was turned to the sun. Let the 
sun, then, be thy model. He begins his task with a radiant front ; 
he inclines neither to the right nor to the left; he blesses all over 
whom he passes; he smiles above the cloud which bursts at his 
fect, and after the struggle shines the brighter, and dispenses 
anew his benedictions. Man, let thy earthly journey be like this !” 

Then the graceful mother of the living tremblingly approached 
the celestial messenger. 

“Give me, too,” said she, “a word of instruction and consola- 
tion. Cuan feeble woman look up to the sun and follow his 
course 

Thus spake Eve. And the cherubim pitied the woman ; he 
turned towards her a smiling face, and said to her: 

“When the Eternal formed thee in the rays of the setting sun, 
thy eyes were not raised to the sky, but they looked upon the flow- 
ers of Eden; and the first sound which thine ears heard, was the 
ripple of the fountain. Let thy work be like that of nature! 
Silently she produces all that is great and beautiful; the germ is 
borne in her bosom; she gives birth to flower and fruit, and 
adorns all to which she has given life. Feeble woman, behold 
thy model !” 

Then the angel, addressing them both, added : 

“‘May your union be as sincere and as perfect as is that of 
heaven and earth !” 

NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Norta and Soura. By the author of “ Mary Barton,” ete. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

This admirable and fascinating novel, which we noticed on its first appear- 
ance, is meeting with an extraordinary sale. The new edition may be obtained 
here of Putnam & Brother. Liberty Bookstore. 

Tae Lirerary Lire AND or Lapy Buiessixeron. By R. R. 

Mappen. 2vols. 12mo. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. 

We have not for a long time met with a more delightful work than this. It 


" 4s full of interest, and sparkles with piquant anecdote from title-page to colo- 


phon. Lady Blessington was long the central planet of a system, around 
which revolved all the male celebrities of the age. Nearly all of them corres- 
ponded with her, and Mr. Madden has enriched his oir with r 


| autograph letters from some of the most noted people of the century. The 


countess’s own letters are exceedingly graceful, and such as only a woman 
could write. Both the biographical and narrative portions of the book sre 
very well done, and the author knows when to stand aside and let his charac- 
ters speak for themselves. Many of N. P. Willis’s letters figure in the second 
volume. Altogether it is the most readable book of the season. 

, and K g & Co., have it for sale. 


An Iyrropuction To Practicat Astronomy. By Ezias Looms,M.D. New 

York: Harper & Brothers 1855. 8vo. pp. 497 

The author of this work is Professor of Mathematics in the New York City 
University, and is already known to the scientific world by his ‘ Course of 
Mathematics.’’ The present treatise is eminently practical, and supplies an 
amount of information nowhere to be obtained from books. The descriptions 
of different instruments, and the manner of their adjustment and use, are very 
clear and intelligible, and the astronomical tables at the close of the book are 
sufficiently ample and rigidly accurate. The section which treats of the deter- 
mination of longitude by the electric telegraph is both novel and interesting. 
For sale by Burnham Brothers, and Redding & Co. 


New Mosic.—Oliver Ditson, No. 115 Washington Street, has lately issued 
“A Youth, ‘tis thas the Story yay as sung iby Madame Radinski, in the 
Magic Mirror, ** Waltz,” by Geo. R P. “La & English 
and Italian words, by Harrison Millard, all ** Valse ‘D’Amour,” by Jullien. 


Patent Orrics AND Patent Laws.—By J. G. Moore, Author of ‘China and 
the Indies,” etc. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan. 1865. 18mo. pp. 342. 


The author of this book has here furnished a complete guide to inventors, 
and a book of r:ference to judges, lawyers and, magistrates, in all that relates 
to the patent laws, and their practical operations. Mechanics can hereby 
learn every step of the process for obtaining a patent, as well as the principles 
on which new inventions are tested and patented. For sale by Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 

Tax May Frower, Miscettancous Wartixnes. By Hararer Beecask 

Srows. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 1855. 12mo. pp. 471. 

This elegant volume is a reprint of a collection of the earlier writings of 
Mra. Stowe, with the addition of contributions to various They 
are varied in character—some being gay and humorous, and others overcast 
by a shade of sadness. Every one will fancy thet they display traces of that 
power afterwards so fully developed in Uncle Tom ; but there is in truth little 
that is remarkable in them. They are well and gracefully written. however, 
and worthy of preservation. The poems exhibit more depth of feeling and 
force of thought, than beauty of versification. A portrait of the author ea- 
bellishes the volume, of which it may be remarked, that it beats not the faint- 
est résemblance thet bn the Inage edition of Tom. It isa 
sort of Venus.” 


Corsica: Historicat anp Sociat. 
We have already noticed this admirable work, translated from the German 


of Ferdinand Gregovorius by Edward Joy Morris, and can a = 
hearty recommendation of it. It is for by Crosby. Nichols & 


Tue Lire or Sam Houston. Illustrated. New York: ne 
1855. 12mo. 


The life of any man, it is said, fully and written out, cannot fail 
to interest the public; but there are some lives full of dramatic character, avd 
possegeing an absorbing interest. The career of Gen. Sam Houston is of i 
@ romance, crowded with startling incidents. The biography before us is 
written with vigor and spirit. It is warmly eulogistic, but claims to be strictly 
correct in ali its statements. The author advocates the support of Houston 
as an! didate for the presidency in 1866. The-engravings are 
numerous and beautifully executed. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Tus Oup The Travellers’ Entertdinment. Joeman Senior. 

New York: J. C. Derby & Co. 1855. l2mo. pp. 360. 

A very exciting story, written with much ashe Gxmnette power. As the 
popular cry is ever for excitement in works of fiction, and the mass read them 
for the sake of strong mental stimulus, this book can hardly fail to be _— 
able. For sale by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


Tus Practical Lanp-Daater, By B. Landscape Gardener. New York: 
U. M. Saxton & Co. 1855. Imo, pp. 100. 


The fullest. and indeed, treatise on the 
subject of drainage extant. Every man who owns ae ie, 
should pastes this book. It will save him hundreds of ‘toars. ‘or sale 


Redding & Co. 

Tue Oagmisray or Common Lire. , ete. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 10 2 vols 
Professor Johnston is ove of the first chemiats of EE TT 


assiduously to popularise chemistry, and arrive at practical results through 
its medium, regard the ‘work as the mort portant of all that 
have proceeded from ye It examines the =. and effects 
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3 
hale. and the narcotics and atimulants so large a portion of the human of 
: indulge in, No one need be deterred from a perusal of this work by the fear 
encountering scientific difficulties —it i+ entirely divested of technical expres 
7 sions, and its style is very agreeable and pleasing. For sale by Rodding & Co- 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Ep1tor ayp Proprietor. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Eprron. 


PER AND CONTRA. 

A Mr. Emile Deschamel has been getting out in Paris two little 
books, one containing sentiments from various authors against 
women ; and the other the praise of women by different authors. 
Let us select # few of these sage sayings on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Hipponax, a Greek, says: “A woman gives her husband 
two days of happiness ; that on which he marries her, and that 
on which he buries her.” Codrus, a Latin writer, says : ‘‘ There 
are fewer stars in heaven than trickeries in woman’s heart.” 
“ Marriage follows love,” says Chamfort, “ like smoke after fire ” 
Alphonse Karr thus writes: “The friendship of two women is 
never more than a plot against a third.” Madame de Girardin 
says: “ The rarest thing in France, next to a stupid woman, is a 
generous one.” Butenongh of the libellers of the sex—let us 
turn to their panegyrists. What says a king of France—a hero 
in love and war, Francis I.? “A court without women,” said 
the hero of Pavia, “is a year without spring, and a spring without 
roses.” ‘‘ There are but two fine things in the world,” says Mal- 
herbe, the poet—“ women and roses.” Lessing, the German, 
exclaims: ‘‘ Woman is the masterpiece of the universe.” Otway 
says : 

, “ Angele are painted fair to look like you.” 

The Spanish Moratin, in a language still impressed with its Moor- 
ish origin, says: “ The eyes of a woman wh» weeps shed pearls.” 
The Chevalier de Méré says: ‘‘ A man never knows how to live 
well, unless women are concerned in his existence.”” Madame de 
Girardin says : “ In a hundred men you will find one witty; ina 
hundred women you will find one stapid—that is the proportion.” 
Our author has collected two hundred and twenty pages of quo- 
tations—we could not find space for a dozen. 
POLITICAL CHANGES. 

Time works wonders in the fortunes of men. Seven years ago 
Louis Napoleon was parading the streets of London with a special 
constable’s staff in his hand—now he is on a visit to Queen Vic- 
toria, as Emperor of France, the queen of the proudest nation in 
the world. The needy adventurer, a roue, and spendthrift, who 
would not have been tolerated at a decent London tradesman’s 
table, is now taken by the hand by the sovereign lady of England. 
A few years ‘before a New York magistrate consigned this same 
gentleman to the Tombs for safe keeping, in consequence of his 
being engaged in some disreputable broil. In the opinion of men 
of honor he is still the same man, with the addition of the blood 
of good and true men slain in the execution of his infamous coup 
d'etat—yet Queen Victoria can take his sullied hand and greet 
him cordially as a welcome guest. What a humiliating spectacle. 


. 


Currovs.—At the imperial cireus im Paris there is a most 
wonderful horse, who goes up stairs backwards, and stands un- 
moved amid a perfect volcano of fireworks; also a new India 
rubber man, or monster. 


Too Trug.—lIt is no wonder, says an English traveller in 
America, that the people here die of consumption, for they keep all 
their windows down, and do not supply their rooms with fresh air. 


Se_r-Concerr.—He who does not think too much of himself, 
is far more than he thinks he is. 


SPLINTERS. 


.. ++ Aristocrats are defined as persons who despise the public, 
who honor them for doing so. 

.+++ @emale colleges are all the rage. They are building one 
at Fox Lake, Dodge county, Wisconsin. 

-++» The Germans of Chicago have given Captain Ingraham 
asilver vase for his conduct towards Kozta. 

.... Barnum has been lecturing on the art of making money. 
He understands the subject thoroughly. 

-»+. Valentine Dorn, a German musician, lately burst a blood 
vessel in a fit of sneezing, and died immediately. 

.... A barber at Dunkirk, N. ¥., lately administered chloro- 
form to a customer, aad robbed him of 1400 dollars. 

-+.. In Paris they are luxuriating on Yankee pumpkin pics. 
George W. Kendall introduced codfish and potatoes there. 

-... The MS. of Sir Walter Scott’s “ Kenilworth ” was lately 
purchased by the British Museum for .€41. 

‘*** A piece of land was lately sold in London at the rate of 
‘wo millions of dollars per acre. Valuable property ! 

+++. They have cows now, the creams of which yield over 
one pound of butter per three quarts. 

++» Women smuggle tobacco into England by quilting it 
into the lining of their petticoats. What next ? 

++. An English clergyman is now undergoing a 12 months 
imprisonment for celebrating a marriage before canonical hours. 

Paring. the: place for dancing. There weve lately four 
hundred and eighty-seven balls there in a single evening. 

-++. Maple sugar made in a brass kettle, lately caused the 
death of a lady in Lansingburg, New York. 

em Tn the course of three centuries the Spanish Inquisition is 
Said to have burned 34,382 heretics. 

+++» New York city paid $2800 for killing dogs within six 
Months. The price of sausages, however, was unchanged. 

sees The stories about Queen Victoria’s insanity are again 
Seing the rounds. It’s about time to talk of Dickens's. 


BOYS AND OLD MEN. 

It has long been # matter of observation that there are no 
boys now-a-days. Jn high and low life, in parlors and in streets, 
look for them and you find them not. That old-headed, wrinkled 
little being with « hard face and a quid of tobacco in his cheek, 
is not a boy—it is useless to assert that he is. No matter for 
the parish register. Sine and follies have done their work on 
him and he is old, in spite of his diminutive stature. Nor would 
you insult, by calling him a boy, that genteel personage who is 
walking down Park Street, dressed like a D’Orsay, with patent 
leather beots on his little feet, French kids on his little hands, a 
polished shirt collar, and a gold watch im his pocket. He is not 
a boy—he is # young gentleman—thoug# on his way to school. 
He meets—not # girl—bus @ young lady. He courteously raises 
his hat, salutes her and addresses her as Miss ——. Let us lis- 
ten to the remarks of thie young gentleman and young lady— 
the subjects for the boy and girl of our day. 

“T saw you at the operaw last night, Miss ——. Pray what 
do you think of Lowisaw Pyne?” 

“The creature was passable—but I can’t endure English 


“It is shockingly valgaw. I only went to oblige the guvernaw 
and the old lady.” 

Much my case, Mr. ——. faut quelquefois soigner les anciens. 
Au revoir.” 

It is a sad fact that there are no boys and girls now-a days. 
But em revanche there are no old men. One used to see old 
men occasionally—venerabie figures like Major Melville, with 
ancient three-cornered hats, and breeches, and ruffles, and hair- 
powder, and gold or ivory headed canes, looking as if they had 
stepped down from old canvasses of Copley or Stuart. But 
they are gone—they exist only in memory. Among the propen- 
sities of this age of whimsies and notions, there is none to our 
mind more pitiable and ridiculous than this aping by old people 
of the manners, dress and appearance of their juniors. 

If it be true that we have no boys and girls among us now, it 
is equally true that we have no old folks—they are all young 
men and women. All beyond the age of forty are engaged in a 
laudable attempt at cheating father Time. Walk behind a lady 
of sixty, and you shall hardly be able to tell her from a girl of 
sixteen. The tresses which escape from her bonnet are changed 
by the admirable Tricobaphe of Alexander from gray to the jet 
of the raven’s wing, and the curious contrivance of a modern 
milliner substitutes the contour of the Callipygean Venus for the 
angularity of withered senility. 

Shades of our great grandmothers! to what a pass have we 
arrived, when sexagenarians forsake the stately steps of the min- 
uet de la cour, and kick up their heels in the jerking move- 
ments of the polka. Then look at our grandpapas! What a 
fall is there, my countrymen! 
long-waisted vests, all the components of the venerable wardrobe 
of antiquity. Our grandfathers now use black pomatum in- 
stead of hair powder, wear whiskers and mustachios, sport nar- 
row brimmed beavers, expand in Catalonian cloaks or flourish in 
jaunty sacks. They wear high heeled boots, checked pantaloons 
and dance the German. We think the follies of these veterans 
should be embalmed in their epitaphs and recorded on their grave 
stones something in this wise :—‘ Cut off in the flower of his 
Spanish cloak, aged eighty,” or “suddenly ravished frdm a cir- 


ninetieth year of his age.” If follies are worth committing, they 
are surely worth a record. 

Tuos. Groom & Co.—This old established and highly respect- 
able stationery firm has taken possession of a large store at No. 
82, in the India Building, State Street, Boston, and fully main- 
tain their reputation by the variety, extent, and quality of their 
domestic and imported goods. This house is one of the perma- 
nent features of State Street. Anything and everything in their 
line,—account books, paper, pens, cutlery, etc., may be obtained 
wholesale and retail, and every article sold at their counter is re- 
liable. Their extensive warehouse is well worth a visit, being 
both capacious and elegantly fitted up. We consider the taste 
which leads to the liberal and appropriate expenditure of means 
for beautifying and rendering convenient, places of business, as 
highly commendable, and indicative of advancement in the refine- 
ments of civilization. Messrs. Groom & Co. merit the thanks of 
their fellow-citizens for the example they have set, and for orna- 
menting State Street with so fine an establishment. 

Criticism.—The New York papers are engaged criticising the 
performances of Mr. Forrest. One paper finds fault with Mr. F. 
for undertaking the character of Hamlet with so much flesh as is 
represented in his physique. If Mr. Forrest is not correct in this 
particular, why is the Prince of Denmark made to exclaim : 

**Q! that this too solid flesh would meit!”’ 

Cugar Breap.—The Rochester American intimates that the 
prospect for cheap bread is not flattering. It says on reliable au- 
thority that the surplus wheat in all the region of country in the 
West to come forward this spring is not over 1,500,000 bushels— 
equal to about 300,000 barrels of flour. 

Hien Lirs.—At the Brighton Town-bhall, 
England, Lady Broughten was charged with having assaulted 
Louisa Humphreys, who had resided with her, as lady's maid, 
for some months. 


TrutH.—Truth is a good dog ; but beware of barking too close 


at the heels of error, lest you get your brains kicked out. 


cle of admiring friends in the infancy of his mustachios, and the 


Gone are the velvet coats, the | 


THE GODS AND GOPDESSES OF ANCIENT WYTHOLOGY. 

On our last page we present a very large, beautifal and costly 
engraving, representing the principal heathen deities, designed by 
the accomplished artist, Mr. Billings, expressly for the Pictorial. 
At the top of the engraving we behold Jupiter, the thanderer, with 
his eag!e at his feet (No 1), surrounded by the gods and goddesses 
of high Olympus—on his left hand, his consort, the imperial 
Jano (No. 2), with her peacock, Apollo (No. 3), the god of music, 
m¢dicine and divination, son of Japiter and Latona, striking the 
chords of his golden lyre, his twin sister, Diana (No. 3), the vir- 
gin goddess of the chase ; on the right hand of Jove, his daughter 
Minerva (No. 5), who sprang from his forehead, the goddess of 
wisdom, holding her shield with the Medusa’s head, her symbolic 
owl seated at her feet, Mars (No. 6), the son of Jupiter and Juno, 
and god of war, Vulcan (No.7), his brother, forging the Olympian 
thunderbolts, the lame husband of Venus (No. 8), goddess of love 
and pleasure, with her boy Cupid (No. 9), preparing ‘to pierce 
some tender heart. Beneath we have Mercury (No. 10), son of 
Jupiter and Maia, the god of merchants, and messenger of the 
gods, Saturn (No. 11), the son of Ceebus and Terra, Atlas (No. 12), 
the fabled supporter of the globe, Polyphemus (No. 13), the one- 
eyed Cyclops, Ceres (No. 14) daughter of Satarn and Ops, and 
goddess of corn and tillage, with her train of the seasons, a Satyr 
(No. 15), half human half goat in form, Bacchus (No. 16), the 
son of Jupiter and Semele, and god of wine, Silenus (No. 17), his 
foster father and teacher, a very hard case, and a shocking bad 
example, Pan (No. 18), the god of shepherds, playing on his pipes, 
and a Faun (No. 19), a merry Bacchanalian, walking beside the 
tigers that draw the car of the god of the grape. In the lower 
range we have Plato (No. 20), the gloomy god of the infernal re- 
gions, who carried off Proserpine (No. 21), daughter of Ceres, as 
she was gathering flowers, to make her his bride, old father Nep- 
tune (No. 22), god of the ocean, surrounded by his attendant 
Tritons (No. 23), and the beantifal sea nymphs, or Nereids, (No. 
24), daughters of Nereus and Doris. Neptune was the son, of 
Saturn and Ops, and presided in horse and chariot races. His 
chariot is drawn by hippo-campi, horses in their fore parts, but 
terminating like fishes. This beautiful group is one of the finest 
and most artistic we have ever presented to our patrons. 


+ 


Broncuiat Trocnes —Brown’s Bronchial Troches are as 
familiar as ‘‘ household words” in Boston, because few of our 
citizens who are afflicted with any trouble of the lungs have failed 
to avail themselves of this favorite and thoroughly tested specific. 
It is not alone the invalid who may be materially benetited by 
this admirable preparation, but it is to the public speaker, or 
vocalist, an admirable auxiliary to their trying professions, inas- 
much as it strengthens the vocal organs, and is a pleasant and 
natural auxiliary to the physical effort that both singer and public 
speaker must make. This valuable medicine and pleasant specifie 
is sold by Dr. John I. Brown & Son, at 425 Washington Streets. 


+ 


Tue Poor or France.—M. de Waiteville, inspector of French 
public charitable institutions, reports that, according to official 
documents, there resided in the empire not long since, 338,000 
mendicants, 243,000 of whom had some kind of an abode, the 
remainder being utter vagrants. The number of poor houses was 
9336, which contained more than 1,500,000 paupers. The beggars 
and paupers of France comprise about one twelfth of the whole 
population. 


Postat.—The Washington Union announces officially, thas 
under no circumstances can a postmaster open a letter not directed 
to himself. Ship letters, as they cannot be prepaid, and are not 
supposed to be embraced in the new act, will continne to be dis- 
patched agreeably to the provision of the 15th section of the act of 
March 3, 1825. 


> 
silver vase was presented to Mr. 
Donough, the tragedian, at the Howard Atheneum. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Peabody, Edward G. Parker, Esq. to Mrs. Elisabeth 
B. Gray; by Kev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. George A. Kobbins. of New York, to Miss 
Julia C. Wainwright, of Paris; by Rev. Mr. Beecher, Mr. John M. Colby to 
Miss Almira Neweomb; by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. John Mevleiland. of New 
York, to Miss Mary Nelson; by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Deunis McDonald to Miss 
Ellen Winn; by Kev. Mr. Barlingham. Mr. John H. Putnam te Miss Anna 
Maria Cushing. —At Chelsea. by Kev. Mr. Leonard, Mr James Giodboid to Miss 
Susan Parmenter.—At Maiden, by Kev. Mr. Cox, Mr. Augustus G. Baxter, of 
Boston, to Miss Helen K Johnson, of Chariestown.— At Woburn, by Kev. Mr. 
Masters, Mr. William B. Barrow, of Atlanta, Ga , to Mise Sarah A. Reed —At 
Reading, by Rev. Mr. Whiting, Mr. Andrew B. Brooks. of Woburn, to Miss 
Rebecca Y. Bancroft. of Wilmington.—At Salem, by Kev. Mr. Cariton, Mr. 
Ansley Witt to Miss Honores Mullins-——At West Newton, by Rev. Dr. Gilbert, 
Mr. George E. Franklin, to Miss Marthe Mt Larkin. both of Natick.—At New- 
buryport. by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. Henry 0. Dockham, of Chieago. Lil., to Miss 
Roxana How.—At Lunenberg, by Kev. Mr. Merrill, of Frapkiin. Mr. George 
W. Nason, Jr., of Franklin, to Miss Hattie A.. daughter of Cyrus Kilburn, Esq. 
—At Chicopee Fails, by Rev. Mr. Bellamy, Mr. Henry 3. Spring, of Coilins- 
ville, Conn., to Miss Aurelia Spring. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Widow Lucretia Llussey Thompson; Capt. Seriah Stevens, (2; 
Mrs. Eliza Davis. wife of Mr. Edward F. Weld. 35; Mrs. Mary Olive Sinvot, 
82: John Lamson, Baq.. 63; Capt. Constant Chase, 70: Mr. John Barker, 46; 
Widow Jane Hughes 54.—At Charlestown, Mrs. Kebecea B. White, 38.— 
At Dorehester, Mrs. Abigail Curtis. At Oambeidgeport, Mr. Sam’! Hovey. 51; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Chipman Gray. 44. At Dedham, Col. Wm. Stowe.—At Sajem, 
Mr. William MeDonald, 22; Wire. Rebeces Stickney. 64-—At North I 
Mr. Jacob Roop, 28: — Ipswich. Mire. Biizabeth, wife of Mr. Nathaniel Lord. 
78.— At Boxford, Mr. Temnel Poster, 90.—At Lowell, Mre. Sarah H., wife of 
Dr. Nathan Allen, Newburepert Mr Bnoeh Sargent. 57; Mr James 
Frethingham, 73; Mr. hem Packer, 5%; Miss Caroline KB. Bradstreet, 
Widew Hannah Titcomb, 67 — At Besex. Mr. John Goodhue, 80.— At. Bolton, 
Mrs. Lydia Sawyer. 87.—At Taunton, Vapt. Robert Holmes, a revolutionary 
90.—At ld, Widow Ether Goodnough, 87 —At Worcester, 

r. Samuel Sturtevant, 82; Mr. Josiah Willard, 58.— At Fail River. Mr. Wil- 
liam B. Canedy, 70.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Susan Parker. wife of Hon. 
Ambrose Vincent. 46.—At Montague, Mr. Ebenezer Whitney, « revolutionary 
veteran. 96.—-At Nantucket, Widow Blizabeth Weat, 91.—At Portsmouth, N. 

i and ful shipbuilder, 56. 
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PLINY MILES, THE TRAVELLER. ANTIOOH. 

present herewith a capital portrait of Mr. Pliny Antioch or Antakia, whose t appearance is 
Miles, whose roving disposition has carried him over as accurately shown in the engraving below, is situated 
many miles probably, as anv man of his age living—and in Syria, about fifty miles west of Aleppo. Its ancient 
he is yet a young man. He has voyaged in almost names were Antiochia, Antigonia, polis, Seleu- 
every latitude, having visited Iceland as well as the cis, Epiphane and Reblata. It was once a greater 
tropics fis will be remembered that he published a cap- city than Rome itself, but was often ruined by earth. 
ital on Iceland), and his wanderings have includ- quakes, and finally destroyed in 1269 by the Mame. 
ed both hemispheres. The public have been kept pretty lukes. It was founded by Antigonus, captured b 


well posted up with to his journeyings, Mr. 


Miles bei “ Communipaw ” of the Boston Post 
and the Philadelphia Saturday Courier. Every one 
who reads those papers knows with what spirit, vigor 


and humor he describes his adventures by sea and land. 
He was born in Watertown, Jefferson Conny, 
and is the son of Captain Jonathan Miles. This gen- 
tleman was originally from New Hampshire, and im- 
migrated to New York about the commencement of 
the t century. »The place where he settled was 
then a “ howling wilderness,” but he went resolutely 
to work clearing and improving, and now he has one 
of the finest farms in northern New York. During the 
war of 1812 he entered the military service of his 
country. He was instrumental in forming the first ag- 
ricultural society in New York State. He is now up- 
wards of seventy years of age. His son, Pliny Miles, 
the subject of our sketch, commenced his career by 
farming, but abandoned it for trade at the age of twen- 
ty-one. Business suiting him no better than farming, 
he abandoned it for the law, but in turn forsook that 
profession to indulge that thirst for travel and adven- 
tare, which the reading of Robinson Crusoe created in 
him when he was but ten years old, and which grew to 
be an uncontrollable passion. For five years he trav- 
elled in the United States, supporting himself as a lec- 
turer and newspaper correspondent. Having “‘ done” 
this country pretty thoroughly, he went abroad and 
“did” Europe, not in the fashionable space of six 
months, but devoting full five years to his transatlantic 


wanderings. He now fills a clerkship at Washington, 
and is anchored for the present, but we should not be 
surprised any day to hear of his starting for Japan or 
the North Pole. In a newspaper article, called out by 
some, remarks in a western paper, he gives a resume of 
his adventures in the following lively lines: “I’ve 


been in every seaport on the Atlantic, from Newfound- 
land to Key West; danced over the sparkling waves 
off the Moro Castle ; ‘schoonered ’ it through the Gulf 
of Mexico; travelled every foot of the Mississippi from 
the Belize to the Falls of St. Anthony, two thousand three hun- 
dred miles, and the most of it several times over; wandered five 
hundred miles into the Indian Territory, beyond the white settle- 
ments ; stopped in Iowa at ‘a city of some size and pretensions, 
called Burlington ;’ steamed up the Illinois; stayed a while at 
Peoria; got caught there in an awful snow storm, and then went 
through the great laker and the St. Lawrence to the Falls of Mont- 
morency. I have visited every great curiosity, nearly every state 
capital, and every State in the Union, except California and Texas. 


Across the ‘herring pond’ I travelled through almost every king- 
dom, and saw every crowned head in Europe ; wandered over the 
highlands of Scotland, stoned the cormorants in Fingal’s Cave, 


agulls in Shetland, ate plovers and other wild 


birds in Ice- 
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PLINY M.LES, THE NOrED TRAVELLER. 


land ; cooked my dinner in the Geysers; cooled my punch with 
the snows of Mt. Hecla, and toasted my shins at the burning 
crater on its summit. I trod the rough mountains of Norway, 
celebrated ‘ Independence day ’ off the coast ; fished in the Mael- 
strom, or near it; ate sour krout with the Dutch, frogs with the 


| Frenchmen, and maccaroni with the Italians ; walked over the top 


of Vesuvius in one day from Pompeii to Naples; lay all night 
near Etna’s summit, seeing an eruption, with red-hot rocks shoot- 
ing a thousand feet in the air; sailed by Stromboli at midnight; 
landed where St. Paul did at Rhegium; saw the Coliseum by 


moonlight ; visited Corsica’s rocky isle, Sardinia and Elba, and 
steamed close to Monte Cristo’s home ; admired the Chateau d’If at 
Mars >-illes, and spent months among the vine-clad hills of France.” 


ATLOCH, LN SYRIA, 


Seleucus, who changed site and called it Antioch, 
after his father Antiochus. The name of Christians 
was first given to the followers of Christ in this city, 
Once the queen of the East, it is now an ineseitderail, 
lace. It is situated on the Orontes, twenty-one miles 
rom the sea. The air is reputed to be more salubrious 
than that of Aleppo. The view of the plain of Anti- 
och from the towers is interesti The northern 
tion within the ancient wall is filled with olive, mu 
and fig trees ; and along the per, ee of the 
river tall and slender poplars are seen. chief street 
AX seems to have run towards the gate of St. Paul, which 
leads to Aleppo. People who love to live well, and 
cheap at the sem» time, should go to Antioch. Mr. 
Neale, in his recently published work on Antioch, states 
that he tried to be extravagant at Antioch, but found 
it to be impossible—house rent, servants, horses, board, 
washing and wine included—to spend more than forty 


pounds a year. 


AN EAGLE AT IDLEWILD. 


Willis, in one of his pleasant letters from his retreat 
on the Hudson to the Home Journal, says: ‘‘ Ward 
mentioned one of our well-known neighbors who has 
lately taken to a new amusement. He seems to be 
fond of sitting on a cake of ice, any sunny noon, and 
\ floating down the river just in front of us. his idler— 
a bald eagle, and the largest remembered in this part 
of the country—has haunted Idlewild for a year past, 
and his circlings of swoop around the projecting em- 
inence on which our house stands, are the admiration 
of man, woman and child, for some distance. He lives, 
as is well known, by taking tribute of the fish-hawk, 
from whom he receives the fish just dived for, on pre- 
senting his Jill; but to do this he must be on the 
wing and ready to pounce down, 7 instant, with his 
superior swiftness—so the ice-rafting is probably 
but a royal amusement. ‘The nest of this monstrous 
eagle—larger than any goose, Ward says—is somewhere 
on the peak of the Storm King, whence he sails down 
upon us, with a turn up the bend of the ravine, by a propulsion 
which I cannot easily understand. It must be “ od ic force,” or 
the exercise of my motto ( Will is might), for he stirs not a wing, 
and the three miles are done like an arrow. Eagles are sacred, 
among sportsmen. and this one has evidently no fear of re | 
shot, though Wa d whose gun is inevitable, said it was not h 
to bring him down, sometimes, when his white head and 


snow 
tail sailed along so temptingly within reach. Of course I pleaded, 
spare the king !” 


Yy 


However beautiful the works of the great masters may he, 
when we compare them with the productions of natare, how co a- 
paratively feeble do their efforts appear.— Bucke. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SCENES IN NEW ORLEANS. 

The accompanying sketches were drawn expressly for the Pic- 
torial by Mr. F. Bellew, an artist who has a happy faculty of 
hitting off peculiarities of character. The first is a scene upon 
the Levee, u the edge of which lies a line of Mississippi steam- 
boats, with their forest of fannels belching forth wreaths of smoke, 
and several negroes busily engaged in trundling cotton bales. 


Little flags, one of which is seen resting on a barrel to the right, | 


serve to distinguish one lot of goods from another. The second 


sketch illustrates a very different scene, but one equally charac- 
teristic of New Orleans. One of the most pleasing eatures which 


e of 


SCENE ON THE LEVEE, AT NEW ORLEANS. 


nopoly of the business ; but sometimes the newsboys, when out of 
employment, vend violets and roses instead of horrible catastro- 
phes, and press nosegays on your notice instead of steamboat 
explosions. This rival:té, however, is not very great, as most cus- 
tomers prefer receiving floral treasures from the white hands of 
the pretty Creole girls, to receivitig them from the dingy digits of 
their interloping competitors. 


THE SHOSHONEE FALLS, 
Dwellers in Oregon claim for that territory the honor of pos- 


strike the stranger on visiting the crescent city is the 
sweet flowers offe for sale. There are two classes of flower- 
venders, the French and the negro. A colony of the former are 
always stationed at the corner of Rue Royale and Canal Streets, 
where they offer to the passer by bouquets such as would com- 


mand at least two dollars in our northern cities, for two “ bits.” 


(25 cents), or “beets,” as they pronoance it. They are always 
neatly dressed, and many of them are quite attractive in appear- 
ance. They are ready witted also, and will exchange badinage, 
as well as coin and merchandise—reminding the traveller of the 
flowergirls of the Pont Neuf in Paris. Our sketch represents 
the colony above-mentioned at the corner of Rue Royale and 
Canal Streets, the extreme verge of the French portion of the city 
where it joins the American. The flower girls visit stores and 


offices to sell their wares, These girls enjoy a prescriptive mo 


g one of the grandest waterfalls in the world—a waterfall 
which equals Niagara in point of natural beauty, and is second to 
it only in vastness and sublimity. The Shoshonee Falls are lo- 
cated on the Snake, or Lewis fork of the Columbia River, in 
forty-three degrees latitude, and about five hundred miles to the 


eastward of the Dalles, on the Colamma. Snake River, at this 


point, flows through a broad and level prairie, extending north- 
ward to the Salmon River mountains, and westward as far as the 
eye can see, and covered in the warmer sea-ons with many varie- 
ties of odoriferous wild flowers, including the sweet scented wild 

. The river flows through this plain over a bed which is four 
hundred and thirty feet below the level of the prairie. In a deep 
chasm, which seems to have been riven out of the basaltic rock 


which underlies the soil, fur the parpose of affording a pathway | 


for the water to the ocean, flows the rapid running river, tumbling 


and splashing among the rocks of its bed. At length the stream 
arrives at a rocky dam which extends across the channel. Plung- 
ing over it, the water falls a perpendicular distance of ten feet, to 
a narrow ledge five yards in width, and then rushing over the 
ledge, falls a distance of 175 feet, nearly jicular, to the bot- 
tom. In pleasant weather much of the water rises in the form of 
mist, and hangs suspended over the river and adjoining plain, 


like a white cloud, radiant with rainbows, so that it is visible for 


some distance. Below the Shoshonee Falls, the north bank of the 


river rises perpendicularly from the water to a height of 616 feet, 
and consists of a solid wall of basaltic rock, in successive strata: 
On the south side the rock rises perpendicularly for about two 
hundred feet, and then slopes upward the remaining four hundred 
feet, though at so great an angle that it is almost inaccessible to 
the human foot. Three hundred yards below the falls, however; 
is a small ravine, at the bottom of which, by dint of a hard 


scramble, a magnificent view of the descending sheet of water may 


be obtained. The width of the line of the falls is about seven 


hundred feet from bank to bank. From the foot of the ravine on 
the south side a single ledge of rock extends tothe base of the 
falls. This ledge has been worn by the action of the water into 
many curious shapes. Above it, far up on the sides of the preci- 
pice, a few dwarf cedars and stunted pines hang nodding over the 
abyss, as if they were the guardian genii of the waterfall. 

altitude of the Shoshonee Falls above the ocean is about three 


thousand four hundred and fifty feet.—New York Sun, 


| 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

A railroad connecting Wasbington with the city of Alexandria 
is in the process of construction. It will be in running order in 
the course of this summer. The old turnpike has been selected 
as the route. The road will commence at the Virginia terminus 
of the Long Bridge. To that point passengers from Washington 
will be conveyed in omnibuses. A specimen of paper manu- 
factured from the common cane, the bamboo of the Mississippi 
River, has been exhibited at St. Louis, and has been highly ap- 
proved. The assembly of New York has passed a tax bill 
levying “‘a State tax of one mill and a quarter on each dollar of 
the valuation of the real and personal property taxable in the 
State of New York,” which will give an increased revenuc of 
ahout $1,700,000. — The Fredericksburg News describes a bar 
of solid gold from the Vacc!use gold mine. It is worth $1100, 
and is the product of fifteen days’ labor. —— Last Sunday week 
forenoon, as the colored sexton was ringing the bell at St. John’s 
Church, Richmond, Va., it broke from its fastenings, and came 
crashing through the floor to the earth, a distance of ninety feet. 
The sexton narrowly escaped being crushed. —— At the Treasury 
Department on Wednesday of last week, one hundred thousand 
dollars worth of United States stock were received for redemp- 
tion. —— At Fort de Moines, Iowa, there is a dreadful scarcity 
of women. In one house were found nineteen bachelors and only 
one married couple. The editor entreats the ladies to come out 
there. —— Captain Benham, of the U.S. engineers, to whom the 
President proffered the post of major, in one of the newly created 
regiments, has declined the appointment. —— Corcoran & Riggs 
have paid into the treasury about $100,000, attached in their 
hands by government, being about one fourth the amount fraudu- 
lently obtained by Gardner under the award of the Mexican Com- 
mission. The Tribune folks have insured Horace Greeley’s 
life for $50,000 on account of his visit to Europe. The Tribune 
would be injured to that extent by his death. —— All accounts 
concur in the belief that a lange and efficient fleet is about to be 
despatched by government to cruise in the Gulf of Mexico, with 
an eye on Cuba and Spanish men of-war.—— The official time 
of Lexington’s four miles at New Orleans was 7 minutes 19 3-4 
seconds. But the Picayune says that many experienced timers 
made it thirty seconds less. —— Mr. Stratton, the father of the 
well-known Gen. Tom Thumb, is an inmate of the Hartford 
lunatic asylum. —— By an act of the last Congress, thirty thou- 
sand dollars was appropriated for the experiment of introducing 
camels on this continent as beasts of burden. Intelligence 
has been received of a remarkable revival among the Karens in 
India, at two Baptist missionary stations. Four hundred con- 
verts had been received inte one church. Six new churches have 
been formed in the neighborhood of Rangoon, and a great num- 
ber joined them. —— Ihe change in the law requiring payment 
in advance in all cases, has caused a tremendous rush upon the 
Department for postage stamps, which is at present answering 
the orders of postmasters at the rate of about two hundred per 
diem. —— A London cabman, in hurriedly taking his pipe from 
his mouth recently, slightly excoriated his lip. He neglected the 
sore, and a cancer formed, which, in time, penetrated the artery. 
He died in agony. 


*» 


FETRIDGE & CO’S LITERARY EMPORIUM, N. YORK. 

William P. Fetridge & Co., of this city, have established a 
branch of their business in New York, on a very large scale. 
They have fitted up a capacious suite of warehouses in the mam- 
moth building in Franklin Square, New York, recently erected 
by Harper & Brothers. They have stocked this with an immense 
assortment of books, pamphlets and magazines, foreign and 
American, which they offer at publishers’ prices. A main fea- 
ture of their business is the filling up of miscellaneous orders, a 
process at present attended with much delay, trouble and ex- 
pense. At their establishment every description of publication 
on the trade catalogues is furnished at once. They will fill all 
orders sent to the Messrs. Harpers for books not included in 
their catalogue, thereby obviating many disappointments which 
have heretofore occurred. Puchasers of publications by Fetridge 
& Co. and the Harpers, for cash, can have their supplies forward- 
ed by either and save the expense of packing and carriage. The 
New England customers will find their orders on New York-pub- 
lishers filled at trade prices and with the utmost dispatch. “The 
Boston house will still be maintained under the charge of R. H. 
Rice, the janior partner. An immense depot for the universally 
circulated “‘ Balm of Thousand Flowers,” is connected with the 
bookselling concern. This enterprising house cannot fail of 
being completely successfal and prosperous. 


> 


ErrmovocicaL.—The word beaver, in the sense of a covering 
for the head, is not derived, as most péople imagine, from the 
animal of the same name, the far of which is used in the manu- 
facture of modern hats. Beaver is derived from the Italian word 
bevere, to drink ; and the appellation had its origin in the practice 
followed by the knights formerly, of converting the helmet into a 
drinking vessel, when a more suitable cup were notathand. Our 
English word beverage comes from the same Italian root. 


Bio Licxs.—The Marysville, Cal., Express says that a mon- 
rter nugget weighing, quartz and all, between seven and eight 
hundred pounds, was taken out at Smiih's Fiat, in Yuba county. 
a to contain about two hundred pounds of pure gold, 
w would make it worth about $50,000. 


Micitary.—The Manchester (N.H.) American says that the 
“ Veterans” of that city propose to visit Bunker Hill on the 17th 
of June next. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


General Sutter, once the richest, is said to be now among the 
poorest men in California. 

There are something like a hundred whaling ships now due at 
New Bedford, New London and Newport. 

Mr. John Pickard, of Lafayette, Indiana, recently shot a black 
eagle, measuring ten feet from tip to tip. 

Mrs. Webb, a mulatto, is soon to appear before the public as 
a reader of Shakspeare, etc. 


An expedition is about to be undertaken by Dr. Catherwood, 
an American physician, to explore the interior of Australia. 

Captain Ingraham, who has become famous in the Mediterra- 
nean, is on his way home in the St. Louis sloop of war. 

The New York hotels intend to raise the price of board to 
three dollars a day, in consequence of the prohibitory liquor law. 


The entire loss resulting from the destruction of the steamer 

Huntsville, by fire, on the Mississippi, a few days ago, is about 
,000. 

The king of Prussia has ordered a gold medal for science, and 
a golden cosmos medal, to be presented to Lieut. Maury, for the 

nd and weather charts. 

The Erie Railroad station, at Jersey City, was destroyed b 
fire on the 14th ult. Several cars were a burnt loaded 
freight of considerable value. 


Up to the 12th ult.; 65,000 applications in all, for land under 
the bounty land law of the last session of Congress, had been 
received at the pension office. 

The elegant farniture of the Brevoort House, New York, was 
sold at auction, in one lot, recently, for $28,100. The first cost 
of the furniture was about $100,000. 

The Crystal Palace is to be cleared out. Mr. Collector Red- 
field has given notice that all articles that remain after June Ist, 
will be sold as condemned goods. 

A beggar woman at Chicago was recently detected in carryi 
around a wooden baby ! for the purpose of working upon the hg 
pathies of the public. 

Commodore Vanderbilt has reduced the price of passage in his 
new line of European steamers, for first cabin, from $130 to $110, 
second cabin, from $75 to $60. 

The town of Ashfield has elected for School Committee, Miss 
Lydia Hall, Miss Marietta C. Patrick, Joshua Knowlton, Freder- 
ick G. Howes and Alvan Perry. 

Thomas C. Sherman, of Sandwich, who was accused of stcal- 
ing a box of goods from the railroad station, has established his 
innocence and been honorably discharged. 

Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., of New Haven, Conn., recently 

hed his thirtieth anniversary sermon. There are only ten 
ministers in that State who have been settled so long over one 
church. 

In Berkshire county there are 18 woollen manufacturing estab- 
lishments, in which there are 97 sets of cards, usually four in a 
set, 909 looms, employing 1495 operatives, and manufacturing 
5,500,000 yards of cloth annually, valued at $3,000,000. 

The physicians of Bangor have met and passed resolutions 
pledging themselves to co operate as best they can, with the gov- 
ernment of the city, in sustaining and carrying into effect the 
existing liquor law. 

The board of directors of the Milwaukie and Mississippi Road 
have made a contract with Messrs. Cooke & Lockwood to build 
their road to the Mississippi River, provided that the city of 
Milwaukie loan its credit to the company for $200,000. 

The long lost manuscript yy Ao the Plymouth colony, 
written by Governor Bradford, has nm discovered in England, 
and a copy of it will soon be received in this country, and will 
still further enricu the valuable collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. 

The suspension bridge across the Mississippi River, immediate- 
ly above the Falls of St. Anthony, which was nearly finished, was 
partially destroyed by a terrible gale not long since. If the bridge, 
which is a beautiful structure, had been completed, it would have 
withstood the storm. 

The oldest house in Massachusetts, “the old garrison house,” 
in Medford, was recently sold at auction. It is supposed to have 
been built for Governor Craddock, the first governor of the Mas- 
sachusetts Company, by his agents, who also impaled a park for 
deer around it, in 1630. 

The commissioner of street lamps in New York has presented 
a communication to the Board of Aldermen of that city, request- 
ing the passage of an ordinance conferring upon him power to 
suppress the traffic in young veal, which is extensively carried 
on in that city. 

Capt. Norton, of the ship Northern Light, lately arrived at 
Fairhaven, reports having passed January 31, in latitude 43 
south, longitude 105 30 west, a | iceberg about five hun- 
dred feet high and six miles long! Capt. Norton pronounces it 
the largest ieeberg ever seen in those latitudes. 

The king of Prussia has given permission to have the mag- 
nificent statue of the late king, Frederick William ILI., sent to 
the Paris Exhibition. The Prince of Prussia has allowed to be 
forwarded to the same exhibition the beautiful album presented 
to him by the Rhenish provinces on the occasion of his marriage. 

A rag picker in San Francisco, while tearing out the lining of an 
old trunk that had been thrown from the Crescent City Hotel, 
discovered twenty $20 gold — snugly stored upon their 
edges. Some former owner of the trunk had doubtless placed 
them there for concealment. ; 

The Quitman (Mississippi) Intelligencer of the 16th March, 
says that a week or two previous, a woman in Kemper County, 
in that State, gave birth to a child covered all over with hair. It 
lived three hours, and spoke three distinct words—‘ seven years’ 
famine.” The strangest thing about it is, that half the popula- 
tion of Kemper believe it, and are struck with terror at the porten- 
tous warning. 

The Galveston News says so late a spring as the present has 
act been known ia Texas for thirty yeas past. Both corn and 
cotton have had to be replanted, on account of the bad stand 
from the first planting. In many instances, planters have plowed 
up their ground entirely, and re-planted thelr entire crop. But 
the drought continues, and there is now scarcely moisture enough 
to sprout the seed, 

The ~~ ever constructed has just been finished for 
the new of Parliament. The dials are twenty-two feet in 
diameter ; the point of the minute-hand will therefore move nearly 
fourteen inches every minute. The pendulum is fifteen feet long. 
The hour bell is eight feet high, and weighs fifteen tons. The 
hammer weighs fourcwt; ‘The clock, as a whole, is eight times 
as large as a full-sized cathedral clock. 


Foreign Items. 


The net increase of the Church of England clergy has for some 
years been at the rate of three hundred a year. 

In the House of Commons, the second reading of the bill to 
abolish the stamp duty on newspapers passed by a large majority, 

The Catholic Standard, a journal of some ability and influ. 
ence, and the only organ of the Roman Catholics of England, is 
to be edited by the new convert, Mr. Wilberforce. 

Sir Charles Wood stated that it was intetided, as soon as the 

rts in the Baltic and White Seas were open, to establish a strict 

lockade, which should be put in effect from first to last. 

Preparations continue to be made in Constanti 
Emperor Napoleon. Meantime both the em and 
visiting Queen Victoria about the 16th of April. 

During the past twelve months the imports of breadstuffs into 
Ireland from Great Britain and foreign countries amounted to 
1,727,817 quarters, and the exports of all descriptions of grain 
for the same time amounted to 2,078,180 quarters. 

During the war the resources of Russia have been greatly do. 
veloped. Compelled to do without many things which they have 
hitherto imported, or to supply them for themselves, they have 
in a considerable measure succeeded in the latter. 

An accident, which is regarded as ominous, occurred at Mos- 
cow. At the moment when the ceremony of swearing allegiance 
to the new emperor was taking place, a lange bell in the Kremlin 
fell, killing one hundred persons. 

A. M. Darius, formerly first base of the theatre of 
Rouen, who is not less than 102 years old, and who is the oldest 
professional singer in France, sang lately at @ concert given for 
the benefit of unemployed workmen. 

The statue which has been erected in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, to the memory of Bishop Heber, is said to be unsur- 
— in beauty of design and excellence of execution. ‘ He is 

eling, attired in his robes, with one hand resting on the Bible, 
as his support, and the other upon his breast. On the pedestal, 
in bas-relief, he is represented in the act of confirming two Indian 
converts. 


for the 
intended 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Reason and a should be inseparable to discover 
natural things. —Ablé D’ Ailly. 

.... Art is nothing but the highest sagacity and exertion of 
human nature.—/avater. 

.... Genius is the gold in the mine, talent is the miner who 
works and brings it out.—Zady Blessington. 


-++. There is no less grandeur in supporting great evils, 
than in performing great deeds.—Livy. ” 

.... It requires more power to control fortune than to control 
kings.—M. T. Varro. 

+++» The man who can demand advice is often superior to him 
who can give it.— Von Knebrl. 

..-- Talent, like beauty, to be pardoned, must be obscure and 
unostentatious.—Lady Blessinyton. 

...» There is no arena in which vanity displa itself under 
such a variety of forms as in conversation.—ZL’A ne. 

...- Good sense should be the judge of both ancient and 
modern rules; everything that does not conform to it is false.— 
Abbé D' Ailly. 

periority depends on manner in which we profit by the 
sons of necessity.— Thucydides. 

...- Good sense and even propriety require manners to change 
according to ages. Puerility in an old man is as ridiculous as 
pretension to accomplished manners in a child.—M. 7. Varro. 

.... When a woman possesses talent, it should be recognized 
and employed. More exact than most men in the details of 
things, she does better than they do what she knows as well.— 
Madame de Charriere. 

..+. Stability in love is otherwise called “ faith ;” where faith 
is between the married parties there may be jealousy—but where 
perfect love exists there can be none. Admitting that where jeal- 
ousy is, there is love too.—Kozlay. 


Joker's Budget. 


If one-tenth of a cent is a mill, what part of a cent is a miller! 
What part of a shop is like every other part? The counter- 
part. 


When is a pretty girl inclined to commit murder? When she 
is bound on a sleighing expedition. 

Our Dan says whenever he wants a hot bath, and “hasn’t the 
change to pay for it, he has only to tell his girl that he has about 
made up his mind to select another sweetheart, and he is in hot 
water directly. ‘ 

Says Punch: Mr. Hutchinson, of London, a penarious old 
bachelor, recently died at Kendall, England, when £700 in bank 
notes were found in his flannel vest. “If the old hunks left an 
heir, the latter will, of course, claim his “ vested ” rights. 

A singing master, while teaching his ils, was visited by 4 
of this tuneful art. The visitor, that the chor- 
ister pitched the tune vocally, inquired: “Sir, do you use 4 

i Ne . No, sir,” replied Semibreve, with admirable gravity, 

The following notice was lately fixed at a church in Hereford- 
shire, England, and read in the church: “This is to give notice 
that no person is to be buried in this churchyard but those living 
in the parish ; and those who desire to be buried are desired t0 
apply to the parish clerk.” 

Daring a late concert at the City Hall, Manchester, N. H.,sev- 
eral of the seats having been spoken for, were labelled “ engaged. 
pen the audience leaving, it was ascertained that one of the 
ladies walked home with the word “ engaged,” in large letters, 
upon her back, much to the amusement of a large crowd of 
bystanders. 


Gustavus was a youth of eighteen. “Gustavus, do you love 
me how as ever?” “My dear, do you doubt my affection! I 
would make any sacrifice for you!” ““ Then do, Gustavus, please 
cultivate a nice pair of whiskers. They would be so becoming. 
“Aw, love! for your sake I will try !”” 


“ Miss Phillis hab you heard de new song made & 
for and me when we is married and made two ia 
one?” “No, bo, how duz it go?” “ Why, dis heah way: 


bad | two cloud de along 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS, Onc page only of 
this is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
cireulation of the Pictortat (being over one 
dred thousand copies weekly), forms a vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the PicrortaL as an 
advertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed after being read. ane — bound up every 
six months, so that each ad it (all being placed 
on the inside of the paper), b ®& per 
the atvertiser’s business for years to come. 
Teams ron Apverrtisino.— Fifty cents per line, in 
all ey without regard to length or or the continuance of 


Address, post- 
nd Proprietor, 
of Tremont and Bromfield Ste. Boston, Mass. 


THE SONS OF WEW ENGLAND 

AVE scattered to every quarter of the Union. But 

wherever they are, they ean never forget the rcenes 
of their nativity. Im the valleys of the great rivers. and 
in that distant, «till receding country, which we call the 
Wear, they will revert to the old farm- house, with its tall 
well-eweep, the little red school-house, with its stern, 
bireh-sceptred master. and to the on meeting. 
house. with ite Paritan Sabbaths. Who- 
ever would recall these 


MEMORIES OF HOME, 


will read with never failing delight the charming sketches 
of New England Life and Uharacter in 


THE MAY-FLOWER. 
BY Mas. H. BESCHER STOWE. 

This book will interest all classes of readers. In one 
volume, 12mo. With a besatifal v , anda STEEL 
POATRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. ‘or sale by all Book- 
sellers. Price, $1 25 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 

13 WINTER 8T.. BOSTON. apr 28 


THE 


AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 
A NEW NATIONAL 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
ISSUED SIMULTANEOUSLY IN 
PHILADELPIMA, PA., AND BOSTON, MASS, 
TUK CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE WORLD! 
THE FIRST NUMBER 
T0 BE ISSUED ON SATURDAY, MAY 5, 1955. 
In the first number will be commenced a Thrilling His- 
torical Romance, entitled 
THE TABORITE: 
—OoOR.— 
FACTS FOR LIBERAL PROTESTANTS. 
A TALE OF THE 15TH CENTURY. 
BY EDWARD WHARTON. 


We expect that we shall receive at least 100,000 sub- 


lowing unparalleled low terina 


ieee COPY TWO CENTS. 

IN copien to one individual 900 
o “ 35 00 


Any numbet over 100 sate addressed to one individ- 
ual one year, 60 cents each. 

Clubs, with the names of the subseribers written on 
each paper, will be charged the eame as single copies. 

Payment invariably required in advance, and mo order 
noticed unless accompanied by the Cast. 


No subseri received for a less time than one year, 
unless it be for twenty or more <2 
Address W. HINKS & Co, 
may 5 Philadelphia, Pa., or Boston, Mass. 
WATERMAN’S 


PATENT LAMP TEA KETTLE, 


reary lodging-room, it is an abso- 

ate Manufactured and for Invent- 
itchen Purnishing Rooms, 83 Cornhill, 

bear Court Street. may 5 


lotting. In fact, all should have it, as when once used, 
it is considered indispensable. One package of three col- 
phere) black, blue and green, sent to any address for 
cents. Five packages for $1, or $2 per dozen; in all 
Cases, free of postage. Address, post 
BOWMAN, 


apr l4 tf 117 Hanover St., Boston, Maas. 


REMOVAL. 
Cc. A. BARRY, ARTIST, 
NO. § TREMONT STREET. 5 


JOHN H. PRAY & SONS, m 
DEALERS IN CARPETINGS, 
OF EVERY VARIETY OF QUALITY. 

it 561 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


WOOD ENGRAVING. 
ANDREW 


apr 28 


i AND LAND,— For sale cheap, if applied for 
neat two-story house in Winchester, within 
te walk of the Bast be Station, on the 


COMMERCIAL AGENTS WANTED 
CANVASS PERMANENTLY IN THE UNITED 
STATES. Men of high business capabili:ies and 
moral qualities, and natives of New England or New 
York, only peed The business is highly respectable 


and profitable. fall information, address 
A. W. HAKRISON, 
may 5 eop4t 10 South 7th 8t.. Philadelphia. 


I hereby constitute Mr. Simon 
Lagp, No. 9 Congress Street, Boston, 


in the United States of America. 
CHARLES FRODSHAM. 
April 16, 1853. 


The undersigned, having been ap- 
sole agent in the United States 
the sale of Fropsaam’s Im- 
PROVED would respect- 
fully call public attention ¢t® ve and 
stock of compensated Watches made a, 
Oharles Frodsham. and styled his ‘‘ New Series.” 
great importance of the Improved Watches isa valle 
regularity of time under every variety, climate. motion 
and position. 80 — ss are the adjustments, that the 
most violent exercise. such as horseback riding, jumping, 
on them no sensible effect. are, 
, peculiarly adapted to railroad purposes. The 
undersigned is permitted to refer to the follow'nz gentle- 
men, who, among others, have — the excellence of 
Fiodsham's Watches as 
Enoch Train. Esq., Wm. Whiting, Eaq., 


E. C. Bates, Erq., G. M. Thacher, Esq., 
¥.w. Thayer, ’ David Dyer, Esq. 
SIMON WILLARD. 
mar 31 9 Congress Street, Boston. 


A. W. LADD & CO.’5 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


T is vow conceded 
the BEST FORTES MADE IN THE 


ORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
they stand UNRIVALLED. Among the raoy improvements 
which we have made during the past ) ear, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte. constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being elerated above the others. and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string. increes- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a besutiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom s MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET,: 


BOSTON, 
tf AND 441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. mar% 


LOCKWOOD & LUMB, 
PLUMBERS, 


No. 48 SCHOOL STREET, 
Directly opposite City Hail, 
BOSTON, 
_Water-Closets, Bathing 
= Tube, Marble Slabs, Silver 
Plated Work, Hydrants. In- 
dia Rubber and Leather Hose. 

N. B. Orders from any part 
of the United States promptly 
attended to. 


PARKER FOWLE & SONS, 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
CARPETINGS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
may5 164 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 4t 


IF you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, 
buy RICHARDSON’S 
MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


ae , and sold at all Music Stores. 

may 

ANNA CLAYTON: 
—oR,— 


THE MOTHER'S TRIAL. 


Tus is a new and original tale, based on New England 
incidents of an extraordipary nature and of modern date. 
The Boston press gives it a character ani rank rarely 
awarded with equal unanimity to any work ef romance. 
The Bee pronounces it ** decidedly the best popular tale 
of the season ;”’ the Transcript sa)s it ** promises to exceed 

any work of the kind with which we are acquainted ;” the 
Courier thinks ‘‘ the plot is ly ’ the 
Telegraph speaks of it asa * work oF uncommon power, 
and of exciting an uncommon interest;’’ the Journal 


redicts for it *-s popularity which few works of the kind 
ever enjoved ;”’ the Traveller thinke its moral tone 
will the most scrupulous reader.” It will be a 


» price $1, and will be issued on the 
 Ontens from the trade solicited by.the pub- 
lishers, JAMES FRENCH & Co., 

may 5 lt 78 Washington St., Boston. 


SCHENCK’S PULMONIC SYRUP. 
HIS ig the only medicine that has ever been offered to 
the public, that will positively cure TUBURCULOUS 
PULMONARY "BRONCHIAL CONSUMPTION. 
Six bottles of his Pulmonie Syrup will cure Consumption. 
hotties of his Pulmonic Syrup ‘ill cure Pleurisy. 
botties of his Pulmonie Syrup will cure hitis. 
Two bottles of his Pulmonic 8) rup will stop any Cough. 
Two bottles of bis Pulmonic Syrup wih petty the Blood. 
of his Pulmonic 8) rup cure Canker of 
ngs 
— bettas of his Pulmonic Syrup will cure Lung 


Adants.—O, V. Clickener & Co., 81 Bare 
ding & Co., 8 State St 


Pistrated Pans INK ofall colors from the 
ebrated of WM. PROUT, 

& Co., Agents, at 
the BOSTON TX Spaine Lana. 


is constan on the and Pia 
urchasers to its 
and quality jan 6 


FURNITURE 


AND 


CARPETING. 

Nos. land 2 Dock Square, 3 and 5 Union Street, 
corner of North, and 124 & 126 Hanover Street. 
A. H. ALLEN, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Rich Parlor, Dining-Room and Chamter 


FURNITURE. 
A large assortment of 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
Viz., Brocatelles, Plushes. Damask, together with 
CURTAIN GOODS, LACE, MUSLIN, BANDS, Ero. 
Looking-Glasses and Plates. 


BEST SPANISH CURLED HAIR MATTERSSES. 


E GEESE FEATHERS, KILN DRIE 
The ome assortment in New England of wg Medium 
and Low Priced 


FURNITURE AND CARPETINGS, 
Of every style and Variety, which will be sold at Tan PxR 
Cent. less than at any other stores in the city. 
> Particular attention paid to packing furniture for 
shipping. CALL AND SEE BEFORE PURCHASING. 


NEW ENGLAND FURNITURE AND 
CARPE'T WAREHOUSE, 


Corner Union and North 8ts., near Faneuil Hall, 
and I. 8. Allen & Co.’s, 124 and 126 Hanover 8t. 


Being compelled, on account of increase of business, to 
open. the large stores on the corner of Union and North 
Streets, and 124 and 126 Hanover Street, I am now pre- 
pared to offer, at either estabiishment, the largest and 
most select assortment of English and American Carpet- 
ing and Floor Cloths to be found in New England, at re- 
DUCED prices, which cannot fail proving enti: ely satiafuc- 
tory to the purchasers. Alro, connected with the above 
can be found the largest assortment of FASHIONABLE 
FURNITURE. lm—apr 7 A. H. ALLEN. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 

HE BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA BALLOU. By 
his youngest son, Maturin M. Battovu. This inter- 
esting Aome picture and public record of an eminent divine, 
is one of thore simple but trathful narratives of the event- 
ful career of a atrong, vigorous and philosophical mind, 
engaged in the development of liberal Christianity. The 
work is from the pen of the youngest son of the subject, 
Mr. M. M. Ballou, a gentieman long connected with the 
Boston press, and one amply competent to depict the pri- 
vate and public career of one whom a whole denomination 
have honored and loved. The subject, Hosea Ballou, was 
a self-made man, and the means by which he rose to the 
eminence whieh he attained in the ranks of Christian war- 
fare, are herein plainly laid down. The reader will find 
himeelf loth to lay the book aside until he shall have fin- 

ished it, after reading a few consecutive pages. 

By addressing a line. post-paid, to the publisher, and 
enclosing one dollar, the book, containing an accurate 
likeness of the subject, will be sent, free of postage, to any 

a the United States. For sale, wholesale and retail, 
A. TOMPKINS 
38 Cornhill, Boston. 


UNIVERSAL RENOVATOR, 


R FURNITURE POLISH, the only preparation that 
can be used on varnished, polished, or enamelled 
work of any kind without injury. It contains none of those 
ingredients. such as sweet oil, aleohol, or turpentine, which, 
sooner or later, are so destructive to all varnished or ~ 
ed work. A SILVER MEDAL, together with the 
references, ia a sufficient guarantee of its ———— 


Jona Chickering, George Ilews, 
Oliver Ditson, Geo. P. & Co., 
Hallett, Davis & Co., E. H. Wade, 

Hallet & Cumston, D. B. Newhall, 


Forster, Lawrence & Co., 


For sale, and retail. at the Piano Forte Rooms 
of D. H. SHIRLEY & CO., Proprietors, 
apr 21 eoptf 280 Washington Street. 
COMPLEXION. 


Bees CELEBRATED HYPERION FLUID 
Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, etc. Boote’s American Exectraic Haim 
Drs is the greatest wonder of the age. and Boais’s Hesez- 
arona, or, Balm of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beau- 
tifying the complexion. These articles are all warranted 
to be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprie- 
tor, WM. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sands, New York; 
J. Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co.. Mon- 
treal, Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 King Street, Regent St , 

London; J. Woolley, Manchester, England. and chemists 
and perfumers throughout the world. eoptf jan 13 


A Terrible Foe to the human family is Pulmonary 
Consumption. It is a great relief to know that it can be 
cured in most cases by the Wild Cherry preparation of Dr. 
Wistar— the most reliable medicine in use for coughs, ete. 


PRICE OF DR. J. A. CUMMINGS’S ag 
DENTAL TOILET seT, wasu, 50 AnD 76 
DENTiIFRICE, 17 AND 25 cents. 


may5 No. 25 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


CANCERS 
CAN BE CURED! 
DR. R. GREEN, 
Scientific Indian Physician, 
36 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Dr. am gives advice by letter or other- 


_, Wine. u barge. 
Cire with references, sent free by 
ohh may 5 


ANTED !—Agents wanted in in the 
United States to sell the ety -HEATING 
BOTARY SMOOTHING IRON. Ap 
CAPEN. Boston, Mass. 
D. B. GULICE, 
ENGRAVER ON WOOD, 
NO, 191 WASHINGTON STREET, 
[Butrance on Norfolk Avenue,) 
BOSTON. tf—apr 7 
LE. 35 lb, Boston. Importer and Dealer in 
bel Galore and all other supplies required by Artists 
and Draughtsmen jan 13 


OR DR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this ofc, on Tea- 
le terms. 


Parties distance, y designating 
hat engraving is desired, by return of 
mail, the price at once given. tf jan 6 


BALLOU'S PICTORIAL BOUND. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.) 


We have the first seven volumes of the Pictorial, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming su- 
perb and most attractive parior ornan:ents in the shape of 
@ series of books of 416 pages each, and earh volume con- 
taining nearly 10U0 engravings of men, manners and cur- 
rent events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of 
the globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of 
pageants at home and abroad; of fine maritime views; 
and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and in- 
structive subjecta ; with title-pages and indexes. Price, 
$8 00 per volume. 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 
DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME. 
Since its commencement, on January 1, 1855. this pop- 

ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the magazines. and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
twelve hundred pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Battovu’s Dottan is printed with new type, 
fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 

ied and arranged by the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


from the best and most popular writers of the country. 

It is also spiced with a record of the notable eventa of the 
times, of peace and war. of discoveries. and improvements 
occurring in either hemisphere. forming an agreeable com- 

panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or —— each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us sixteen subscribers shall receive the 
Seventeenth copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Koom Companion. 


(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.} 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the 
cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well 
spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is beautifully 
iustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by emi- 
nent artists, of notable objects. current events in all parts 
of the world, and of men and manners, altogether making 
entirely original in this country. Its pages con- 

views of every populous city in the known world, of 
all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere. 
of al] the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of every 
noted character in the world, both male and female 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subseriber, one year,.................. $3 00 


Any person sending us sixtren subscribers at the last 
_ shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 

'« One copy of Tu Frac or ovr Union, and one coyy 
of” a 8 PicTORIAL, together, $4 00 per annum. 

Below we give a few hastily selected notices of the work 
from those who are good judges. We could cover half our 
Pictorial with the like endorsements from every part of 
the country. 

It is without doubt the best Pictorial now published. 
The reading matter is of the first order. and the engrav- 
ings cannot be excelled.—Dem. Union, Frederick, M/. 

Ballou’s Pictorial leads all the embellished 
in the world.— CAristian Advocate, Buffalo, N. Y. 

A brilliant illustrated journal. — Warsaw ( Indiana) 
Repudtican. 

Mr. Ballou seems resolved to make s paper which shail 
bea credit to the whole country.— Middletown ( Penn.) 
Advertiser. 

It comes out ‘dressed in very white paper, clear and 
beautiful type, superior illustrations, and a rich table of 
contents.— Clinton ( Ms.) Courant. 

It is a splendid paper and can defy competition.— New- 
ark N.Y.) Whig. 

A truly national work that should giadden every domes- 
tie of the great West.— Waneviile ( Arkansas) 


Published every Sarurnpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 
or TREMONT AND BRomrisip Srs.. Boston. 


The Flag of our Anion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Fami/g 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written exprees- 
ly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian ques- 
tions, it is strietly neutral; therefore making it emphati- 
cally A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome visitor to 
the home cirele. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to present the greatest possible amount of 
intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of Tas mam- 
MoTH 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the oo 
eral 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
1 subscriber, one year, 
subscribers, 


Any person sending us six’een subscribers at the last 

rate, shall receive the s: venteenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Tue Fiae oF our Union, and one copy of 
PrctosiaL, $4 00 perannum. Published every 
¥, by M. M. BALLOU, 


Comnzr ov TREMONT AND AnD Sts., Boston. 


“ “ 


Acznts.—S. French, 121 Nassau 
York; A. king 116 Chestnut Street, 
ry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Balti CBee, 
corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, 
Roys, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detyoit; EB. K. Woodward, 
corner of 4th and Cheanut Streets, St. Louis; Mellen & 
Co., 75 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lllinois; Samuel Ring 
gold, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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wribers to this paper during the next three months, and 
to attain this desideratum, we offer the paper at the fol- 
= Ss 
Useful and economical to House- 
keepers, for getting Breakfast and 
- _. Tea during the Summer months, 
3 >= and at ai seasons to families at 
<—at-~. board. ‘To ladies keeping house in j 
way, and performing their | — 
own domestic duties, it is invalu- 
which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of ‘ 
Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book 
1 > < > t 
DOW'S MAGIC COPYING PAPER, 
writing two Or more letters at once, without the 
use of pen and ink, working embroideries, marking : 
year, an ‘ 
wcholar should have it, as it ie useful, ornamental and 
e the we t; every 
ut traveller should t. as it and clean _ 
nk 
an 
a 
oa = — aye: 2 | larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
1) finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, 
_ ro forming an ortginai paper, the present circulation of which 
to oe a . far exceeds that of amy other weekly paper in the Union, 
with the exception of ** Ballou’s Pictorial.”’ - 
ev- | 
Ved | 0o 
ris Street, Boston. 15 00 
PRINCE & UNRIVALLED MELODE 
octaves, at $75. Warranted for two 
recommended Lowell Mason, George Root, | : 
Sina Bancroft, and our best musicians. 
” Wholesale GEO. P. REED & Co., 
and retail dealers. eopét mar 24 
- 
in 
y: 
condition. Apply at thisofiice. tf mar l7 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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